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PREFACE 


Some fragments of this book have akeady appeared in the 
Modem Language Review^ Modem Languages, and the Bulletm 
of the John Rylands Library. The only abbreviations used m the 
foot-notes are A.T.F. (Anciens Textes fran^ais), M.L.R. 
{Modem Language Review) and P.MX.A. (Pubhcations of the 
Modem Language Society of America). I have to thank 
Professors R. A. Williams, E. Vinaver, J. Dechamps, Mr H. S. 
Bennett and Dr L. C. Harmer, who have read the manuscript, 
for much valuable cndcism and advice. But they are in no 
degree responsible for the opimons which I have attempted 
to expound. 


H. J. CHAYTOR 




N o one IS likely to contest the statement that the invention of 
prmting and the development of that art mark a turning-point 
m the history of avilisation. Not so readily appreciated is the 
fact that association with printed matter has changed our views of 
literary art and style, has introduced ideas concerning originality and 
literary property of which the age of manuscript knew htde or nodring, 
and has modified the psychological processes by which we use words 
for the communication of thor^ht. The breadth of the gulf which 
separates the age of manusenpt from the age of print is not always, nor 
fully, realised by those who begm to read and entidse medieval htera- 
ture. When we take up a printed edition of a medieval text, provided 
with an mtroducrion, a critical apparatus of variant readings, notes and 
glossary, we bring unconsciously to its perusal those prejudices and 
prepossessions which years of association with prmted matter have made 
habitual. We are liable to forget that we are dealing with the hterature 
of an age when orthographical standards varied and grammatical 
accuracy was not highly esteemed, when language was fluid and was 
not necessarily regarded as a ma^c of nationality, when style meant the 
observance of fixed and complicated rules of rhetoric. To copy and 
circulate another mans book might be regarded as a meritorious aefiem 
in the age of rnanuscript; in the age of prmt, such action results m law 
suits arid damages. Writers who wish to derive profit by amusing a 
public now write foi; the most part in prose; and the middle of Sic 
thirteenth century, only verse could okain a hiring, ifeicc; if a firir 
judgmmt is to be pasted upon literary works belonging to the centtn^ 
before printing was invented, some eflbrt must be made to realfee the 
extent of the prgudices under which we have grown up, and to resit 
the involuntary demand that medkval literature must ccmfcrai te om 
standards of taste or be redded as of interest purdy antiquarian, fa 
the words of Renan, ^ressence de la critiqne est de savcm compmiJrc 
des Stats trSs difiSrents de oekii on mms vivons - 


esp 
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Introduction 


This book is an attempt to show the importance of the difference 
between the hterary and critical methods of the early middle ages and 
those of modem times. Any such attempt must necessarily make French" 
hterature the point of departure. By the close of the tenth century 
France had assimilated the Germamc or foreign elements in her popu- 
lation to her own GaUo-Roman culture, and had begun to develop 
hteratures and styles of art which left their mark upon the greater part 
of Western Europe. This influence was. steadily exerted dunng the next 
three centuries; feudal nobles began to take an mterest m art and htera- 
ture, when their attention was not occupied by intemecme quarrels, 
town and aty life mcreased in wealth and independence; the influence 
of the Church and espeaally of the universities extended far and wide. 
Students from all parts of Europe came m particular to Pans, attracted 
by such teachers as Abelard, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas; 
Reims, Orleans, Toulouse, MontpelHer and many other umversity 
towns were constantly visited by foreigners. England and Germany 
sent many who became well-known names; Adalbert, archbishop of 
Mayence, Konrad von Wittelsbach of the same town, Otto von Freismg, 
Stephen Langton, Walter Map, Matthew P^, John of Salisbury, a hst 
that might be vastly extended. Scandinavian students came from Ice- 
land, Denmark and Sweden, at Paris they were included with Hun- 
garians and Slavs in the provincia non anglicana of the EngHsh ‘nation\ 
Such foreigners helped to spread French culture far and wide; if they 
came in the first mstance to study theqlogy and canon law, it is not to be 
supposed that music and poetry escaped their notice or that they remamed 
ignorant of the language of the country. French teachers, craftsmen 
and architects found work abroad; the crusades and the practice of 
pi%rimage produced exchanges of interests and ideals with the result 
that the stamp of French culture became everywhere apparent in 
v&^cukr hteratures. Of England there is no need to speak; French 
influence had entered this country before io< 56 . The German Minne- 
sanger learned and borrowed much from the troubadours, and trans- 
lated or imitated the chansons degeste et d^aventure of Northern France. 
Italian literature owed much to both Northern and Southern France, 
Iri France, Spain and Portugal found models both for lyric and cpifc 
poetry; the Poema del Cid is nch in French turns of thought and ex- 
pression. Haakon IV of Norway (1217-126^) used French chansons de 
geste to serve as a means of Christian propaganda. 
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All this imaginative literature, chansons de geste^ chansons courtoiseSy 
verse and prose romances, which was read or heard from one end of 
Europe to the other, is marked by two essential charaaenstics; it is 
based upon religious sentiment and behef, and the ideal upheld is that 
of the kmghtly virtues. The knight is the vassal of God, as of his earthly 
overlord, and earthly love, in its highest manifestation, is a reflection 
of love divme. Medieval French hterature is the expression of a feudal 
and Christian society, and as European society in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was based upon the same prinaples, nations werse 
prepared to welcome French literature as expressmg their own social 
feehngs and aspirations. Hence any generalisations that may be based ^ 
upon French hterary methods and productions will probably be found 
true m some respects of other European nationalities, until the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when the confusion of the Hundred Years’ 
War brought about a change of conditions and a diminution of 
French influence. But France was first in the field of literature, and 
all European literatures in greater or less degree are indebted to France 
for inspiration and stimulus. 

Medieval hterature produced htde formal critidsm m our sense of the 
term. If an author wished to know whether his work was good or bad, 
he tried it on an audience; if it was approved, he was soon followed by 
imitators. But authors were not constrained by models or systems, and 
independence or originality could enlarge and decorate any ground- 
plan that had found general acceptance. Development proceeded by 
trial and error, the audience being the means of experiment. The 
audience wanted a story with plenty of action and movement; the story, 
as a rule, showed no great command of character drawing; this was 
left to the reciter for portrayal by change of voice and gesture. The 
story might contain or depend upon the most improbable coincidences 
or the wildest historical anachronisms; the audience would swaUdw 
them without demur. Unity of acnoh could be provided by the use 
of allegory, a method borrowed from the schools of bibHcal inter- 
pretation, or by emphasis upon the love-motive, to which vast im- 
portance was attached. So, to appreciate the medieval narrative poem, 
we have to bear in mind that the women are peerless beauties, and the 
men are heroes dauntless amid penis arising from foes often more dian 
human, and that the story wdll be a fblure, unless these are provided in 
adequate quantity and energetic intensity. 
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Litde attention was paid to vernacular literature by the humanists 
such as John of Sahsbury, John of Garland and others of their kmd. 
Their cnticism was chiefly directed to stimulatmg the love of sound ^ 
classical hterature and to improving the quality of contemporary Latm 
prose. The precepts and the recipes of the medieval rhetoricians who 
wrote in Latin were familiar to many writers of vernacular tongues who 
had probably studied rhetonc m their early years, but they naturally 
modified what prmaples they had learnt, m order to suit the taste of 
the audiences to whom they appealed. The elaborate rules, for mstance, 
concemmg the arrangement of matter and the art of narrative were 
constandy disregarded by writers of imaginative hterature, and their 
works m consequence seem to us to lack a sense of proportion and 
perspective; but they wrote for reatation, and for reatation at mtervals 
of time; it was thus possible and even necessary to satisfy popular taste 
by the mtroduction of episodes and descnptions which contribute but 
litde to the action of the plot or to the charactensation of the actors. 

It was not possible for a twelfth-century audience to view a roman 
d^aventure as a whole, unless they were possessed of extraordmary 
patience and unless the reciter or reader were of extraordmary stamma; 
they received the story m instalments, we can sit and read it at our 
leisure and turn back to previous pages at our will. In short, the history 
of the progress from scnpt to print is a history of the gradual substitu- 
tion of visual for auditory methods of communicating and receiving 
ideas. It is not a history that can ever be written in full; we are largely 
dependent upon hints and mdicatiotis, ^between which the gaps may be 
considerable, while the difference between the faculties of mdividuals 
makes generalisation hazardous. But to disregard the matter and to 
criticise medieval hterature as though it had just been issued by the 
nearest arculatmg hbrary is a sure and certain road to a misconception 
of^the medieval spint. 
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READING & WRITING 

I N the medieval world, those who could read or write were the few, 
and it is hkely that most of them did not read or write with our 
methods or with our fecihty. In order to gain some idea of the 
diflEculties under which diey laboured, it is necessary to consider what 
mental processes are involved in the understanding of spoken or written 
speech. Psychologists are by no means screed upon this subject, but 
most of them would probably accept the foUpwing account of its 
implications. 

When we hear the phrase, ‘give me that book*, the word ‘book* is 
recognised as a familiar collocation of sounds; in psychological lan- 
guage, we gam an ‘acoustic image’ which experience enables us to 
identify. This experience includes not only the recognition of particular 
sounds, but also takes into account pitch, emphasis and intonation; the 
mdividual word ‘book’, spoken in isolation, would evoke an image, 
but would convey no information stimulating to action, unless such 
information were provided by gesture or emphasis or intonation. In 
some languages the isolated word has diferent meanings, according to 
the ‘ tone’ used by the speaker. AE languages are, to some extent, ‘ tone’ 
languages; the simple phrase, ‘Good morning’, may mean, according 
to the manner of its utterance, ‘I’m del%hted to see you’, or, ‘Here’s 
that infernal bore again’; it may mean, ‘Thank goodness, he’s going’, 
or ‘Come again when you can’. 

Experience, therefore, takes into account other matters than^the 
sounds which compose an individual word; but for the purpose df this 
analysis, we confine our attention to the word as such. The acoustic 
image may be translated into the visual image of a book, and if the 
hearer is illiterate, this is probably the end of the process. If the hearer 
can read, he wiU substitute for the visual image of a book the printed 
word ‘book’, and in eidier case there may be a half-felt tendmcy to 
articulate the word, a feeling known to psychology as a ‘kinesthetic’ 
or ‘speech-motor’ image. 
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When, therefore, a child is learning to read, his task is to construct 
from printed symbols an acoustic image which he can recogmse. When 
recogmdon has been achieved, he pronounces the word, not only for , 
the satisfaction of his teacher, but also because he cannot himself under- 
stand the prmted symbols without transforming them mto sounds; he 
can read only aloud. When he can read faster than he can speak, pro- 
nunciation becomes a rapid muttering, and eventually ceases enttrely. 
When this stage has been reached, the child has substituted a visual for 
an acoustic image, and so long as he contmues to be dependent upon 
prmted matter, as most of us are, this condition is never likely to change. 
When we read, the visual image of the prmted word-form instan- 
taneously becomes an acoustic image; kmesthetic images accompany it, 
and if we are not readmg aloud, the combmation of the two produces 
‘inner speech’, which, in the case of most people, mcludes both inner 
speakmg and mner hearing. It may be that inner pronunciation falls 
below the threshold of consaousness m the case of those greatly occupied 
with prmted matter; but it will rise to the surface, if the mdividual 
begins to read a foreign language m a script with which he is not entirely 
familiar, or to learn by heart a diificult passage which must be orally 
reproduced verbatim It is said that some doctors forbid patients with 
severe throat affections to read, because sdent readmg provokes motions 
of the vocal organs, though the reader may not be consaous of them. 

So also when we speak or write, ideas evoke acoustic combmed with 
kinesthetic images, which are at once transformed mto visual word 
images. The speaker or writer can no^ hardly conceive of language, 
except in prmted or written form ; the reflex actions by which the process 
of readmg or writing is performed have become so ‘mstinctive’ and are 
performed with such facile rapidity, that the change from the auditory 
to the visual is concealed from the reader or writer, and makes analysis 
of itra matter of great difficulty. It may be that acoustic and kinesthetic 
images are inseparable, and that ‘image’ as such is an abstraction madef 
for purposes of analysis, but which is non-existent considered in itself 
and as pure. But whatever account the individual may render of his 
own mental processes, and most of us are far from competent in this 
respect, the fact remains that his idea of language is irrevocably modified • 
by his experience of prmted matter. 

The result is that we cannot think of language without reference to 
its written or prmted form, and many prefer the printed to the written 
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word, because print is clearer to them; it relieves a stram upon the 
memory and gives time for deliberate consideratiott/ The hearer to 
whom a letter has been read will ask to see the scnpt, m order to make 
sure that he has missed no pomt; he will take notes of a lecture, lest he 
should forget matters of interest; no pohceman is complete without a 
pencil to hck and a notebook wherein to scrawl Visuahsation can even 
be an aid to memory; most of us have a clear image, even m advanced 
age, of certain pages in our first Latin grammar or our first repetition 
book, and educational writers have begun to realise that the *ky-out’ 
of the page is almost as important to the learner as the matter which it 
cjontams. It is by visual practice that we master the vagaries of English 
orthography, and so-called bad spellers are often those who are misled 
by inabihty to exclude auditory reminiscences ; they may be seen, when 
in doubt, to wnte down a word on scribbling paper, ‘to see how it 
looks’, to recover, that is, a visual memory which has become blurred. 
Hearing and sight, once disconnected, have become inseparable; when 
we hear a speaker, the effect of his words is transmitted firom the 
auditory to the visualising capaaty, and we see, or can see, the words 
‘in our mind’s eye’, whether we wish to take notes or not. And when 
we read to ourselves, the visual impression is accompanied by an 
auditory perception; we hear, or can hear, the sentences that we 
read, and when we compose, we write to the dictation of an inner 
voice. 

‘Sound and sight, speech and print, eye and ear have nothing in 
common. The human bram has done nothing that compares in com- 
plexity with this fusion of ideas involved in linking up the two forms 
of language. But the result of the fusion is that once it is achieved in 
our early years, we are for ever after unable to think clearly, indepen- 
dently and surely about any one aspect of the matter. We cannot think 
of sounds without thiokmg of letters; we believe letters have sounds, 
t^e think that the printed page is a picture of what we say, and that 
the mysterious thing called “spelling” is sacred The invention of 

I ‘Weim ich emem Deutschen einen Zeitungsartikel oder sonst etwas vor- 
lesen will, dann mmmt er mir das Blatt aus der Hand und sagt: “Gib; ich will’s 
•sdber lescn.” Nur was er schwarz auf weiss gesehen hat, versteht er nchtig. 
Aufs Gehor allem mag er sich nicht verkssea, die Augen musscn mitwirken. 
Dem Franzosen geniigt das Gehor. Um etwas Ncues zu erfihren, zieht er das 
Horen dem Lesen sogar bci wdtem vor.’ (Paul Distelbarth, Lebendiges Frank- 
retch, 1936 ) 
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printang broadcast the pnixted language and gave to pnnt a degree of 
authority that it has never lost/* 

Children can learn languages more easily than adults, because they ^ 
can concentrate wholly upon audition and are not hampered by habits 
of visualisation; just for that reason, they forget almost as rapidly as 
they learn, unless they are in continual contact with the language con- 
cerned. For the adult to return to the infantile stage of simple auditory 
perception is a task of extraordmary difficulty for those who are 
obhged to face it, as, for instance, the missionary who proposes to 
reduce an unwritten language to writing. He must first learn it as a 
spoken tongue until he is so fully master of it as to be able to de- 
compose the words he has heard into their component sounds and find 
a symbol to represent each sound, m fact, to form an alphabet. But in 
this task, he will be continually hampered by the fact that he has been 
accustomed to regard language as visualised in the garb of a written 
orthography. 

But when the ordinary well-educated man is learning a new language 
and hears an unfamiliar word, supposing him to have reached the stage 
of ability to separate the words of a new language, his instinctive inquiry 
is, how is it spelt? what does it look like m writing? from what is it 
denved or with what known words is it cognate? Given this help, he 
can associate the new acquisition with his previous experience and has 
a chance of making a permanent addition to his vocabulary. But if he 
has to depend upon audition alone, he will certainly forget the new 
word, unless circumstances oblige him to make use of it forthwith and 
frequently. Such is the consequence of association with print; in 
printer s ink auditory memory has been drowned and visual memory 
has been encouraged and strengthened. 

Thought, in the full sense of the term, is hardly possible without 
wor^. When ideas rise above the threshold of consciousness, they are 
formulated by the mind in words ; accustomed as we are to impart and 
receive information by means of langnage, we mevitably follow the 
same method when we are occupied by mental consideration; we 
discuss a matter with ourselves as we might discuss it *with an inter- 
locutor, and such discussion cannot be conducted without the use of 
words. Hence, until ideas can be formulated in words, they can hardly 
be regarded as fully conceived. Here, an objection is raised: unless the 

1 A. Uoyd James, Our Spoken Language, London, 1938, p. 29. 
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diHiker possesses words, he cannot think; but, unless he has thought, 
he cannot possess words; how then was the process begun ^ Did ideas 
'precede language, or is capacity for speech innate and awaiting only the 
stimulus of ideas provoked by external acadent, in order to break into 
action? In other words, did the hen or the egg come first? This question 
has mterested those concerned with the origins of language, but it does 
not affect the reahty of inner speech as the method of inner thought. 
This reality has been admitted firom the days of Homer to our own time. 
t)dysseus, alone upon his raft and confironted by the rising storm, *m 
trouble spake to his own great soul’ for some twenty hexameter lines; 
and a public-house orator, descnbing his domestic troubles, will say: 
‘then I sez to meself, this ’ere ’as got ter stop’, and will conclude his 
catastrophic narrative, ‘so I sez to meself, I must ’ave a pint and I comes 
rahnd ’ere’. If the thinker is illiterate, the images that arise m his mind 
will be auditory; if he is Hterate, they will be visual; in either case, 
immediate vocal expression can be given to them, if necessary. 

As has been said, this vocal expression is necessary to children who 
are learning to read or to inexperienced adults; they cannot understand 
the written or printed symbols without transforming them into audible 
sounds. Silent readmg comes with practice, and when practice has 
made perfect, we do not realise the extent to which the human eye has 
adapted itself to meet our requirements. If we take a hne of printed 
matter, cut it lengthways in h^, so that the upper half of the lettering 
is exactly divided from the lower half, and then hand the shps to two 
friends, we shall probably find that the man with the upper half will 
read the hne more easily than the man with the lower half The eye of 
the practised reader does not take in the whole of the lettering, but 
merely so much as will suggest the remainder to his experienced intel- 
hgence. Similarly, if we listen to a speaker with a difficult delivery, we 
instinctively supply syllables and even words which we have failed to 
hear. Nor does the eye halt at each separate word. When we read our 
own language, we halt at a point in the line, notice a few letters on 
either side of it, and proceed to another halting point; the eye has not 
seen the whole formation of every word, but has seen enough to infei 
the meaning of the passage. Hence the difficulty of proofreading; our 
usual method of reading allows us to pass over misprints, because we 
see enough of any one word to take its correctness for granted. The 
number of these halting-places wiU vary with the nature of the matter 
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to be read, hi a foreign language they will be more numerous than when 
we are concerned with our own famihar tongue, and if we are reading 
a manuscnpt m a crabbed hand with many contractions, we shall be*' 
forced to proceed almost letter by letter 

Very different was the case of the medieval reader. Of the few who 
could read, few were habitual readers; m any case, the ordinary man 
of our own times probably sees more prmted and wntten matter m a 
week than the medieval scholar saw m a year Nothmg is more ahen 
to medievahsm than the modem reader, skimming the headhnes of a 
newspaper and glancmg down its columns to glean any point of interest, 
racmg through the pages of some dissertation to discover whether it is 
worth his more careful consideration, and pausmg to gather the argu- 
ment of a page m a few swift glances. Nor is anything more ahen to 
modernity than the capacious medieval memory which, untrammelled 
by the assoaations of pnnt, could learn a strange language with ease ' 
and by the methods of a child, and could retain in memory and repro- 
duce lengthy epic and elaborate lyric poems Two points, therefore, 
must be emphasised at the outset. The medieval reader, with few excep- 
tions, did not read as we do ; he was in the stage of our muttenng child- 
hood learner; each word was for him a separate entity and at times a 
problem, which he whispered to himself when he had found the 
solution; this fact is a matter of interest to those who edit the wntings 
which he produced.* Further, as readers were few and hearers numerous, 
hterature in its early days was produced very largely for pubhc reata- 
tion; hence, it was rhetorical rather than hterary in character, and rules 
of rhetonc governed its composition. 

Even a superficial acquamtance with medieval hterature will show 
that Its exponents continued the custom of public recitation common 
m classical times.* The complamt of Juvenal’s opening satire may well 
hWp been repeated in medieval times. Authors read their works ^ in 

1 Under the Rule of St Benedict, each monk was to receive a book from the 
hbrary: ^acapiant omnes singulos codices de bibhotheca, quos per ordinem ex 
mtegra legant; <jui codices m caput Quadragesimae dandi sunt’ {Regula, cap 
XLvm). No limit of time was set and the books appear to have been returned 
at the beginnir^ of the succeeding Lent. A year for one book seems a generods 
allowance; but the slowness of the medieval reader is obvious from this instance. 

2 An aracle entitled Oral Delivery in the Middle Ages, by Ruth Crosby 
{Speculum, xi (i93<5), pp. 88 ff.), discusses this subject with a large number of 
references, du^y to Old Frmch and Middle English literature. 
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public, as this was the only way m which they could publish them; 
Giraldus Cambrensis read his Topograpkia Hiherntae before a pubhc 
paeetmg at Oxford for three days m succession to different audiences. 
Private readings to a circle of faends were more common than these 
set performances, and naturally increased as manuscripts were multiplied 
and education spread. It was a pubhc perhaps more eager to hear stories 
than to gather information that supported the numerous professional 
story-tellers, the minstrels and jongleurs who went about the countries 
and were as necessary to medieval society as was their counterpart in 
Arab avihsation. They performed the business of providmg amusement 
which has been taken over by the radio and the cmema at the present 
time. Authors expressly state that their work is intended to be recited; 
a glance at such a work as Les Incipit des Poemes frangais anterieurs au 
XVr Siecle (A. Langfors, Paris, 1917) will provide numerous statements 
and exhortations of this kmd. ‘Or oez tuit coumunement’, ‘Or oiez 
un flabel courtois’, ‘Or escoutez, grans et menour’, ‘Or entendez tuit 
par amor’, are almost conventional exordia. So m Spanish:^ 

Amigos e vassalos de Dios ommpotent. 

Si VOS me escuchades por vuestro consiment, 

Quernavos contar un buen avemment. 

{Milagros de Nuestra Sennora, w 1-3.) 

El Libro de Alexandre begins : 

Sennores, se qmsierdes imo servicio prender, 

Quernavos de grado servir de mio mcnester. 

La Vida de Santa Maria Egipgiaca: 

Oyt varones, huna razon 
En que non ha ssi verdat non; 

Escuchat de cora^on, 

Si ayades de Dios perdon. 

Instruction and amusement may be promised in combination; thus^e 
opening lines of Wace’s Roman de Ron: 

Pur remembrer des ancesurs 
Les feiz e les diz e les murs, 


I For similar cases in the Poema del Ctd, due to French influence, see Men^dez 
Pidal, Poesta Juglaresca, pp. 330 f. Thus the early Viaonan novelist used to 
apostrophise me ‘gentle reader’. 
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Deit Fum les li'^res e les gestcs 
E les estoires lire^ as festes. 

Si escnpture ne fust fcite 
E puis par clers litte e retraite, 

Mult fussent choses ubliees, 

Ki de viez tens sunt trespassees. 

Wace began his Roman de Brut with a similar appeal to an audience. The 
narrative poet is careful to warn his hearers of any transition of the subject- 
matter, by a summary of what had been said and an announcement of 
what they were to hear. Thus Chretien de Troyes {CUgisy 1 . 570) : 
Del roi Artu parler ne quier 
A ceste foiz plus longuemant 
Em^ois m’orroiz dire, comant 
Amors les deus amanz travaille. 

After relating the birth of Cliges ( 1 . 2382), he proceeds to explain that 
the child is to be the subject of die poem: 

Nez est Chg^, an cm memoire 
Fu nuse an romanz ceste estoire 
De lui ct de soil vasselage 
Quant il lert venuz an aage, 


M’orroiz assez dire et corner. 

The jongleur often refers to hearers in the concluding lines of a rpata- 
tion, as in the Roman de Horn^ which suggest that he had been reading 
from a manuscript: 

Seignurs, 01 avez le vers del parchemin 
Cum h bers Aaluf est venuz a sa fin. 

The Roman de Frejus: 

Ichi est la fin du romanch, 

Pais et salus as escoutans. 

Fterahras: 

Bon es d'aquest romans la fi e Fettcontrada 
E.l mieg loc e pcrtot, qm be Fa escoutada. 

The introduction of conversations provided opportunities for per- 
sonification and dramatic delivery; asseverations of the truth of the tale, 

I Kressread aloud, as did the Ladn kgere: see p. 15. 
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reinforced by appeals to heaven, were intended to enlist the interest of 
the audience, which is encouraged to visualise exatmg scenes by the 
use of ‘epideictic’ expressions:^ ‘Es vos un angle qui descent de la nue’; 
‘La veissies un estor esbaudir’. These points alone clearly show that such 
compositions were not written to be read a la Macaulay, ‘with your 
feet upon the fender^ The whole technique of chanson de geste, roman 
d* apenture, and lync poem presupposed, as will be seen, a hearmg, not 
a reading public.^ When culture had reached that stage at which the 
individual read to himself for his own enjoyment, a different kmd of 
literature was in demand. 

The habits of the medieval reader or scnbe are well illustrated by a 
passage in Gnmmelshauseff s Simphcissimus (Book i, chap. 10) ; the hero 
informs us: ‘als ich das erstemal den Emsiedel in der Bibel lesen sahe, 
konnte ich mir nicht embilden, mit wem er doch ein solch heimhch 
und memem Bedunken nach sehr emsdich Gesprach haben miisste. Ich 
sahe wohl die Bewegung seiner Lippen, horte auch das Gebrummel, 
hmgegen aber sahe und horte ich memand, der mit ihm redete.’ The 
passage recalls the situation m Acts viu. 30, where Phihp hears the 
eunuch of Candace reading Isaiah with no visible audience. When wc 
encounter anyone ponng over a newspaper, and whispering the words 
to himself as he labonously speUs his way through the sheet, we set him 
down as uneducated. It is not commonly realised that this was the 
manner of readmg generally practised in the anaent world and during 
the early days of Christiamty. Fqr these periods the case has been fairly 
well proved by Josef Balogh,^ who develops the statements made by 
Eduard Norden {Die antike Kunstprosa^ Leipzig, 1898); but Balogh 
provides very htde evidence for the medieval period, and draws most 
of his evidence from patristic hterature. This ancient practice was con- 
tinued in medieval times, until it was killed by the dissemination of 
printed matter, and the habit of mmd which it imphes deserves the 
notice of those who take in hand the editing of medieval texts. 

Professor Vinaver (p* 129 n.) contnbuted to the Studies presented to 

I See E. Lominat2Sch, Deikttsche Elemente m Altfianzosischen, in Hmptfragen 
der Romanisttky Festsdbnft fur P. A. Becker, Hdde&erg, 1922, pp, lor ff 
• 2 See Appendix A. 

3 Voces Pcgimrumj Leipzig, Dieterich, 1927, a reprint of two amdes in 
Phtlohgus, Band 82, 1926-27, p. 84. Some of the medieval passa^ here quoted 
are due to Dr Godton, who has drawn atcenuon to this subject in his Five 
Centuries of Religion and other works. 
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M. K, Pope an article upon textual emendation in which he analysed the 
mental processes mcident to the copymg of a manuscript, and showed 
with much penetration how such mistakes as those classified under the 
names ‘homoioteleuton', ‘dittography’ and similar aberrations can 
occur. But tbs mgemous analysis and the diagrams wbch illustrate it 
seem to labour under one defect; they assume that the medieval scnbe 
adopted exactly the mental attitude that one of ourselves would assume 
if he were occupied m copymg a manuscnpt for bs own purposes. 
Tbs was certainly not the case, for the reason that we gam the majonty 
of our information and ideas from prmted matter, whereas the medievd 
.obtamed them orally. He was confronted not by the beautiful pro- 
ductions of a umversity press, but by a manuscript often crabbed m 
script and full of contractions, and bs mstmctive question, when de- 
ciphermg a text, was not whether he had seen, but whether he had heard 
tbs or that word before; he brought not a visual but an auditory 
memory to bs task. Such was the result of his up-brmgmg; he had 
learnt to rely on the memory of spoken sounds, not upon the mter- 
pretation of written signs. And when he had deciphered a word, he 
pronounced it audibly/ 

If the evidence for tbs habit of mmd and action seems scanty, it must 
be remembered that early testtmony is constantly silent upon subjects 
concermng which we should like to have information, simply because 
these matters were so umversaUy common as to pass without comment. 
As evidence faUing withm medieval Jtimes may be quoted the Rule of 
St Benedict, chap, xlvui, wbch ordered that monks * post sextam (horam) 
surgentes a mensa, pausent m lecta sua cum omni silentio; aut forte qui 
voluent legere, sibi sic legat ut ahum non inquietet’, wbch suggests 
that the common manner of reading to oneself meant wbspenng or 
muttermg. Bernard Pez^ relates of Richalmof Schonthal: ‘oftentimes, 

1 The process is thus described by a copyist of the eighth century on con- 
cluding bs work: *qui scnbere nescit nullum putat esse laborem. Trcs digiti 
scribunt, duo ocuh vident, Una Imgua loquitur, totum corpus laborat, et omnis 
labor finem habet, et praemium ejus non habct finem* (Wattenbach, Schrifi-- 
wesen im Mxttelalter, Leipzig, 1896, p 495) Three fingers hold the pen, the eyes 
see the words, the tongue pronounces them as they are wntten and the body is 
cramped with leanmg over the desk The scribe is obviously unable to avoid 
the necessity of pronouncing each word as he deciphers it 

2 G, G Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, i, p. 38, from Bernard Pez, 
Thesaurus anecJotorum novissimus, 1721, i, part n, pp, 376 ff. 
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when I am readmg straight from the book and m thought only, as I 
am wont, they (devils) make me read aloud word by word, that they 
may depnve me so much the more of the uiward understanding thereof, 
and that I may the less penetrate mto the mtenor force of the reading, 
the more I pour myself out m extenor speech’. This is the case of a 
man who is trymg to accustom himself to silent reading and has not 
yet formed the habit Johannes Busch, a great monastic reformer (1450), 
received a reply to a letter: ‘Predilecte pater Johannes m Wmdesem! 
Litera vestra dulater sonmt in aunbus meis/^ So Erasmus wrote to the 
Hungarian Bishop Nicolaus Oldh in 1533 : ‘Oro ut hanc epistolam legas 
solus nec hmc tabeUiom quicquam arcam committas’,^ the reading of* 
a pnvate letter by the reapient might be overheard. Legere^ lire, and 
read might mean to read or to read aloud the following passage from 
Johannes Busch shows legere as equivalent to dicere; the reformer was 
on a visit of inspection and was catechising certain members of a con- 
gregation: ‘Tunc dm, “estis vos bonus chnstianus, tunc dicads Pater 
Noster m teutomco”. Qui statim cunctis audientibus legit coram nobis 
Pater Noster et Ave Mana in bono teutomco Et dm, “legatis etiam 
Credo in Deum” Et legit Credo per totum in bono teutomco satis 
expresse.. Interrogavi m prandio, “quomodo rusticus lUe tarn for- 
mahter savit respondere^” Qm dixerunt, quod plebanus eorum ipsis 
imunxit, ut nullum secum m tabemis prandere seu convivan permit- 
terent, msi prius Pater Noster, Ave Mana et Credo m Deum diceret. 
Et tunc mter se de lUis mutuo c^s^nfeiebant et ita ea perfccte dicere et 
intellegere didicerunt.’^ 

So m L'Hystore Job^ (w. 1644-1647) : 

Quant tu le prophete liras 
tu li orras huquier, an lire, 
le terre trois fies et dire. 

‘Je voel que mes paroll^ oies ’ 

X Johannes Busch, Chrontcon Wwdeshemense, von Karl Grube, Halle, 1886, 
p 43. But contrast Petrarch, Eptstohe SemleSf v: * videntem omnia Deum tester, 
deaes vel eo amphus retentavi ita senptum xnittere, ut, etsi sulus neque aurcs 
neque ammum, litera saltern oculos oblectaret* (date, 1365). 

* 2 Balogh, p 239. 

3 So also lesen m Middle High German can mean porksen or vortra^en; e g. 
Meier Helmbrecht^ by Wemher der Gartenaere, L 74, 

Ez 1st war daz ich lu hse. 

5 Ed, R C, Bates, Yale University Press, 1937. 


4 Busch, p, 442. 
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‘When you read the prophet (Jeremiah xxu. 29), you will hear him, 
as you read, admonish the earth three tones and say, etc/ The editor 
notes ^Lire ici veut dire, sans doute, lecture k haute voix; autrement 
Fauteur n’aurait pas employe le verhe outr\ The statement is made to 
one person and lire is used in the same sense as that given by Johannes 
Busch to legere^ Bernard of Morlaix or Morval appears to make little 
difference between dicere and scribere m the preface to his great poem 
De Contemptu Mundi: ‘cum m meditatione mea non paucos dies et 
noctes exardesceret ignis zeh, tandem acciim me, et locutus sum in 
lingua mea quod ammo conceptum dm celaveram apud me. Quippe 
ego sepe ab sponso audieram, sed non exaudieram. — Sonet vox tua m 
auribus meis. . .dixi, Domine ut cor meum cogitet ut stilus scnbat ut 
os annuntiet laudem tuam infunde et corde et sttlo et ori meo gratiam 
tuam. Et dmt mihi Dommus: Apen os tuum et ego adinplebo illud. 
Aperm igitur os meum, quod implevit Dominus spintu sapientiae et 
intellectus, ut per ilkm vera, per istum perspicuum dicerem.* The 
following* is an obvious case of one who reads aloud to himself: 

And ek in odier wise also 
Ful ojfte time it falleth so, 

Min Ere with a good pitaunce 
Is fedd of redinge of romaunce 
Of Ydomc and of Amadas, 

That whilom weren in mi cas, 

And eke of otherc nipny a score, 

That loveden longe cr I was bore, 

For whan I of here loves rede, 

Ivlin Ere with the tale I fede. 

There were undoubtedly cases of silent reading; the well-known 
ir^tance of Ambrosius desenbed by St Augustine {Confessiom, Book vi, 
chap. 3) is perhaps repeated m Chaucer [The Horn of Fame, n, 148) : 
Thou goost hoom to thy hous anoon. 

And, also domb as any stoon. 

Thou sittest at anodier bokc. 

Til fully daswed is thy loke. 

X So her is used in Old Spanish: sec examples m R. Mcn&idez Hdal, Cantdr 
de Mfo Ctdj Madrid, 1908, i, p. 10. 

2 Gower, Confessio Amantis, vu 875* Quoted by Ruth Crosby, Oral Delivery 
in dte Middle Ages, in Specuhm, xi, part i (January 1936), pp, 88-110. For 
fiirther instances, see Appendix B. 
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Thomas Hoccleve, who spent most of his hfe as a writer in the Privy 
Seal Office, defended his occupation against those who diought writing 
* an easy occupation as compared with manual labour, in his translation 
of the De Regimim Principum, which he made in 1411-12 (see Effi.T.S. 
Extra Senes, txi, 1892): 

A wnter mot thre thynges to hym knytte. 

And m those may be no di^verance; 

Mynde, ee and hand, non may fro othir flitte, 

But in them mot be joint contynuance. 

The mynd, al hoole withouten variance. 

On the ee and hand awaytc mot alway. 

And thd two eek on hym; it is no nay. 

Whoso schal wryte, may nat holdc a tale 
With hym and hym, ne syi^e this nc that; 

But alle his wittes grete and smale 
Ther must appere, and halden them therat, 

And syn he speke may, ne syngc nat. 

But bothe two he ncedes moot forberc: 

IBs labour to hym is the alengcre. 

Hocdeve, as a professional writer, had probably learnt the habit of 
silent reading. The hired scriptor or scrivener began to supplement or 
to replace the monastic scribe at an early date; St Albans made regu- 
lations for the employment of such professionals before the middle of 
the thirteenth century; m the late ^purteendi century the York scriveners 
formed a guild of their own. In university towns the scrivener could 
make a steady mcome; those who were under university control were 
occupied widi books on law, theology or medicine, and authors of 
belles-lettres had to content themselves with scriveners not thus occupied, 
who were less reliable than the more professional dass.^ 

But such practised readers were regarded as exceptional. Euiffier 
evidence may be seen in the strict rule of silence in the medieval 
scriptorium. Alcuin wished to protect the copyists of religious texts in 
the scriptorium at Tours from any distraction of the kind: 

Hic sedeant sacrae senbentes frmiaa legis, 

Nec non sanctorum dicta sacrata patnim; 

His interserere caveant sua frivola verbis, 

Frivola ne propter erret et ipsa manus. 

I See Wattenbach, pp. 395 ff* 


esp 
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Correctosque sibi quaerant studiose libellos, 

Tramite quo recto penna volantis eat. 

Per cola distmguant propnos et commata sensus, 

Et punaos ponant ordine quosque suo, 

Ne vel falsa legat taceat vel forte repente 
Ante pios fratres lector in ecclesia ^ 

This caution may be directed against idle chatter; but muttenng and 
whispering would be equally objectionable. Dictation was probably 
but httle employed m monascenes as a means of multiplymg copies of 
manuscripts,^ and where not more than one copy at a time was expected, 
silence was the rule. At Toumai in the twelfth century, the Abbe Odo 
had books copied, ‘ita ut si claustrum mgredereris, videres plerumque 
xii monachos juvenes m cathedns sedentes et super tabulas dihgenter et 
artificiose compositas cum silentio scnbentes’.^ The arrangement of 
certain monastic hbranes suggests the same purpose. Part of die cloister* 
was often used for readmg and perhaps writing, and was divided mto 
mches or stalls, each to contam a monk and his book. In the Rites of 
Durham (Surtees Soaety, voL cvn (1902), p. 83) a description of this 
arrangement is given: ‘m the north syde of the Cloister from the comer 
over against the Church Dour to the comer over agamste the Dorter 
dour was all fynely glased from the hight to the sole within a hde of 
the grownd into the Cloyster garth, and in every wyndowe 111 pewes 
or Carrells where every one of the old monkes had his Carrell several! 
by himselfe, that when they had dyped they dyd resorte to that place 
of Cloister, and there studyed upon there bookes, every one in his 

1 Dummler, Poetae Lat, aevi Carol i, p, 320, quoted by Louis Havet, Manuel 
de Critique verbak. Pans, 1911, p. 125 

2 Apparently, diaation was employed chiefly m legal and notanal circles 
bjit mistakes occur in literary texts which can hardly be explained as due to , 
‘selfcdictation’ mduced by the acoustic habits of the scnbe. hi Chart de Rous-’ 
sillon^ ed E, B. Ham, Yale, 1939, 1 . 1858, estouuoir appears in one MS. as es hut 
voir. In La Grant Ystoire de Monsignor Tristan ‘/r Bret\ ed. F. C. Johnson, 
London, 1942, p. ii, je n*arau amins^ is given as naramins by the Edinburgh MS. 
In Peiroi, Pusfium Jordan ai vist, stanza 3, the reading quen la terra a croy emenda- 
men^ can be certainly correaed to quEnglaterra Mistakes of this kind arc 
ftmihar to anyone who has to correct school copies from dictation. An instance 
occurs in Les Discours du Docteur O' Grady (p. 49), where M. Maurois refers to 
the regimental padre as *le vieil homme*; what he misheard was ‘the *oly 
man'. 

3 Havet, p. 253 ; Lindsay, Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, p. 75. 
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Carrell all the after none unto evensong tyme; this was there Exercise 
every daie; alt there pewes or CarreUs was all fynely wainscotted, 
and verie close all but the fore part which had carved wourke that 
gave light in at ther carrell doures of wainscott; and in every Carrell 
was a deske to lye there bookes on, and the CarreUs was no greater 
then from one stancheU of the wyndowe to another". A similar 
arrangement was in force m the cloister of Gloucester Abbey. Why 
this attempt to secure privacy in establishments where the inmates as 
a rule spent most of their time among their feUows? For the same 
reason that the readmg-room of the British Museum is not divided 
into sound-proof compartments. The habit of silent reading has made 
such an arrangement unnecessary; but fiU the reading-room with 
medieval readers and the buzz of whispermg and muttering would 
be mtolerable. 

These facts deserve greater attention from the editors of medieval 
texts. When the eye of a modem copyist leaves the manuscript before 
him in order to wnte, he carries in his mind a visual reminiscence of 
what he has seen. What the medieval scribe earned was an auditory 
memory, and probably m many cases, a memory of one word at a time. 
Zauner^ has suggested that this habit has had an influence upon the 
development of frtial consonants: ‘man wird wohl in Afrz. gesprochen 
haben: tl est arriveZy aber, tl es morz (wie etwa aestimare mcht estmery 
sondem esmer geworden war), tot arme, aber to muet Dass die Schnft 
davon so gut wie mchts weiss, jjrklart sich wohl dadurch, dass die 
mittelalterhchen Schreiber wahrend des Schreibens die Worter vor sich 
hinflusterten, also wirkhch isohert sprachen." To this cause may be 
attnbuted some of the mconsistenaes in the orthography of scribes, 
which were not necessarily due to mere carelessness; if a scribe was 
copymg a text composed in a dialect not native to himself, he was likely 
to substitute his own auditory memory of the text for his visual im- 
pression of It, and to wnte er instead of ar^ el for al and the hke. Mistakes 
may be due to this cause, a case of which occurs m VHystore Job, This 
work is a French translation of the Latm Compendium made by Peter of 
Blois (to the order of King Henry 11 of England) from the Moralia 
completed by Pope Gregory the Great m 590. The translator was a 
Northerner who wrote m the Picard dialect; the manusenpt which has 
come down to us was probably not copied from the archetype, but 

I Leuvensche Btjdragm XV, 1923, m, pp. 77 ff. 
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from a copy thereof m certain respects defective. The copyist was also 
a Northerner; his orthography was inconsistent and the editor considers 
him to have been ‘quelquefois plus attentif i sa calhgraphie qu’au sens, 
de son modHe’ (mtrod. p. xiv). In w. 697-701 of the poem he pro- 
duced an anacoluthon by wntmg et three times instead of est The 
editors explanation illustrates the pomt of this chapter: ^II reste St 
expliquer pourquoi le scnbe a 6crit et pour est aux vers 697, 698, et 701. 
Nous croyons ^tre en presence d’un phenomene qui expliquerait 
mainte faute “orale” de copie dans les manuscnts et qui, du point de 
vue psychologique, est des plus vraisemblables : le scnbe, en copiant, se 
pronongait h lui--mime [editor’s itahcs] les mots et ainsi, en quelque sorte, 
6cnvait Comme si quelqu’uh les lui dictait, en effet; il voyait est^ il 
entendait le son approximatif d’e ferrn^ d ecnvait et^ les deux mots 
ayant, ^ cette epoque, trfes probaBlement le meme son. A cet endroit, 
un tel fait est rendu plus probable par I’etat meme du texte, car la phrase 
qu d copiait est si peu claire qu’un scnbe qui n’aurait pas rorigmal latin 
sous les yeux n’y verrait peut-6tre qu’une sene de phrases preposition- 
neUes routes d’une m6me portee. . . ’ There are other discrepancies m 
this scnbe’s orthography which might be explained upon the same 
principle. Instances can be found elsewhere without (Mculty; Paul 
Meyer’s remarks upon the scribe of the unique manuscnpt of Guillaume 
le Markhal {Sociiti de VHistotre de France, Pans, 1891, m, pp. cxxxvi ff.) 
show that he was an Englishman imposing his own orthography upon 
a French onginal which he was copying, and several of his deformations 
of place and proper names with which he was not familiar are due to 
his reliance upon auditory memory. 

To the same tendency may be due the rimes m Beroul’s Tristran 
(ed. A. Ewert, Blackwell, 1940), v 6 ier : soir, 1 . 473 ; choier : doloir, L 3937, 
where the scribe has substituted his own pronunciation for the correct 
rirn^e in -oir. It must also be remembered that the mdividual cannot’ 
cnticise the correctness of his own pronunaation; mimetic capacity 
varies greatly in individuals and the speaker is himself no judge of his 
success or fedure in imitating the sounds he hears. A Gernian imroigrant 
to America will pronounce ‘dollar’ as ‘dahlcr’ on the analogy of 
‘thaler’, and remain sublimely unconscious that his pronunciation *is 
incorrect; he identifies a mist^en auditory memory of the word with 
a cortect visual memory of it. It is also possible for the two memories 
to beemne coirfuscd, when a word will be spelt differeutly, even when 
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it recurs in close succession; in La Chastelame de Saint’-Gille (ed. Sdbultz- 
Gora, Bblle, 1899), 11 . 252 ff., we have 

La sainte croiz d’outre mer 
. . .nous soit hui en ate ! 

En aide nous pmst hui estre 
La samte croiz. 

In Boon de la Roche (A.T.F. 1921), 11 . 1631 ff.: 

*Cil Damedex de gloire qui en crois fii pencz, 
fl saut icest bogois et lui et son bam^.* 

Quant Fentendit k ostes, si a ie dhief lev^: 

‘ Seignor, et Dieus vos salve ! ’ dist Gondaumes li ber. 

So Anglo-Norman writers rime Deus : teh, vocalismg the I m the latter 
word, without concern for consistency of orthography, for which their 
visual memory was weak In Orson de Beauvais (A,T.F. 1899, composed 
1180-85, ed. Gaston Paris) the rimes show that the author s French was 
Francien-Picard. The scnbe was from Lorraine, and mtroduced forms 
from his own dialect without any kmd of system, the result being, in 
the words of the editor, ^un melange incoherent’. He wrote a for at, 
avra for avrai, and mversely, ai for a, alait for alat, pourais for pouras, 
Imtial es he changed to a, acouter for escouter, amolu for esmolu; inversely, 
again, he used es for a, esdoubler for adouher, espotre for apotre. He was 
a mechanical and careless copyist, who often misunderstood the text 
and omitted smgle lines and even whole passages; sometimes he retained 
a visual impression of the text b^ore him, but he was more inclined to 
trust his auditory memory; he wrote, for instance, estargier three times, 
but atarjant once. 

Instances m which the difierence oetween auditory and visual memory 
can be made a basis for emendation will naturally vary in frequency 
with the education and competence of the scribe. On the whole, the 
Orthography of French texts in the twelfth and thirteenth centuHes is 
surprisingly uniform and suggests an elaboration of rules and a training 
of scribes more extensive than rn^ht have been expected at so eady a 
period. But trainii^g and expenence varied in difierent cases. Editors 
•of texts have to estimate the competence of any scribe with whose work 
they have to deal, such cases cannot be subjected to fixed rules and 
scribes have to be considered as individuals, and it is no waste of time 
to consider foe psychological reasons for their mistakes and aberrations- 
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LANGUAGE & NATIONALITY 

M edieval and modem tunes are m stnkmg contrast m their 
attitude towards language, regarded as a mark of nationality. 
Nothing could be less medieval than the exhortation of the 
schoolmaster, M. Hamel, in Daudef s conte. La Derniere Classe, dehvered 
when German was to become the ofSaal and compulsory language 
of Alsace-Lorrame ‘il se mit a nous parler de la langue fran^aise, disant 
que c’etait la plus belle langue du monde, la plus claire, la plus sohde; 
qu’il fallait la garder entre nous et ne jamais Toubher, parce que, quand 
un peuple tombe esclave, tant qu*il tient bien sa langue, c’est comme s’ll 
tenait la clef de sa pnson’ Language had htde or no pohtical significance 
m the middle ages. No ruler dreamt of attemptmg to suppress one 
language m order to impose another upon a conquered race Such 
prohibitions as have affected Poland, Alsace-Lorrame, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Tirol, in the immediate past, are modem innovations. Rome never 
regarded language as a bone of political contention. Under the Roman 
Empire the use and spread of Greek was unrestricted Cicero could 
address the Syracusan senate in Greek, Greek inscriptions of the seventh 
century a.d. have been found as near to Rome as Naples, and the debt 
of Chnstiamty to the KOivrj, the vem^acular of the Levant, is beyond 
calculation. Of other languages it may be said, m Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
without let or hmdrance. Nor did the Romans make any attempt to 
impose their Latin upon subject races by the suppression of vernacular 
tongues Celtic and Ibenan died out and were supplanted by Latm m 
Gaul and Spain, not only because Latin was the official and legal lan- 
guage"', but also because it was the language of a higher and more 
attractive avihsation/ Spanish tribesmen were eager to be latinised; 

X Roman insistence upon Latin ss the official language was naturally sma 
Tiberius (Suetomus, chap. 71) insisted upon its use as the army language; 
Claudius dismissed a Greek official for breaking this rule (Suetomus, chap. 71). * 
The passage in St Augustme {De Cmtate Dei, xix, chap. 7): ‘Opera data est ut 
impenosa avitas non solum jugum, verum etiam linguatti suam domitis gen- 
nbus per pacem sooatis imperarct% does not imply any attempt to suppress 
vernacular tongues. 
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Sertorius organised a Latin school for young nobles at Huesca about 
8o B and the long list of eminent writers and administrators 
* of Spanish and Celtic extraction which succeeding centuries can show 
IS sufl5aent evidence of the readiness with which these peoples accepted 
Roman culture. In the middle ages, the sense of universalism, the 
acceptance of the Empire, of the Catholic Church and of Latm as its 
official language outweighed any seme of national feelmg that might 
have inspired respect for a vernacular. Walther von der Vogelweide 
thinks of the Empire as a pohtical, not as a linguistic unity. 

There was the further general feeling that the end of all things was 
at hand, that life here was ummportant in comparison with the hfe to^ 
come, and the idea of progress, in our sense of the term, was hardly 
apprehended. Hence the great amount of didactic hterature that these 
ages produced and the idea that language was, like other matters, only 
a temporary arrangement. The chief concern of those who thought and 
wrote was to use a medium that would enable them to communicate 
their meamng to others. For theological, or whatnoay be called scientific 
purposes, Latm naturally came first; it was generally known, and it 
'possessed the vocabulary required for dealing with technical subjects, 
to a degree which no vernacular could claim. Writers upon subjects of 
more popular mterest were ready to abandon the language of their 
mfancy for a foreign tongue at the call of cultural or aesthetic con- 
sideratiom. Brunetto Latim, m the thirteenth century, wrote his Tresor 
m French for the reason that in^his opimon ‘La parleure fran^aise est 
plus dehtable et plus commune k toutes gem’; a similar reason for the 
same procedure is given by the chronicler Martino da Canale; ‘La 
langue fian^aise cort parmi k monde et est plus delitable a lire et a oir 
que nule autre.’ The Catalan troubadour, Ramon Vidal de Besalu, who 
lived probably at the end of the twelfth century, explaim m his prefece 
to his Rasas de Trohar that he writes to show what language is correct 
for lync poetry and states that ‘ la parladura fiancesca val mais et es plus 
avinem a far romanz, retromas et pasturellas, mas ceUa de Lemosin val 
mais per far vers et cansos et serventes’. The distmcUon was due to a 
convention which laid down that the choice ofknguage was determined 
T^y the hterary ^efire m question and not by the nationality of the author. 
A parallel case is provided by the so-<^ed Franco-Itahan hterature 
which appeared from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. Apart 
from such wnters as Brunetto Latim, Martino da Canale, PhiHp of 
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Novara, the editor of Marco Polo’s travels, who had an adequate com- 
mand of French, there were a number of others who wrote a hybrid 
language which was neither French nor Italian; of these, two classes are " 
distmguished. There were writers who remodelled French chansons de 
gestCy whose style shows clear traces of Itahan dialect, traces of a nature 
that cannot be attributed to copyists; Itahan words and expressions are 
used which are unknown to French; grammatical forms are influenced 
by Italian phonetics; prosody is often as much Italian as French. These 
influences were not sufficiently strong m the better class of writers to 
obscure the French element; but a lower class produced a wholly bar- 
, barous jargon in which French and Northern Itahan dialect are com- 
pletely confused. They were not merely remodelling French originals, 
but wntmg compositions of their own in the style of the chanson de 
geste, for which reason they preferred to write in what they thought 
was French, the language assigned by convention to that particular 
hterary ^e«re. These diflferences were inividual and were due to different 
degrees of culture and education; lync poetry in Northern Italy of die 
thirteenth century was written in Proven9al, and the writers were cul- 
tured court poets whose compositions rarely show Italianisms; writers 
of narrative poetry belonged to a lower class of soaety and were not 
gready concerned to consider refinements of language/ 

Similarly, in Spain, literary convention decreed diat Alfonso X, a 
Castilian, should write his Cantigas in die thirteenth century in die 
Gahdan dialect, which was regarded as the proper medium for lync 
poetry. Choice of language might, of course, be decided by personal 
preference or dislike ; German was compared by some troubadours with 
the croaking of firogs or the barkmg of dogs; they were probably 
predisposed by a dislike of German manners to condemn the sound of 
a language which they did not understand: 

Alamans trob d«chauzut2 e vilans; 

E quand negus si feing csser cortes, 

Ira mortals cozens et enois cs: 

E lor parlars sembla lairar de cans/ \ 

I For examples and refereaces to literature on the subjea, G. Bcrtoni^ 
UDmcento (Stona Lctteraria d’ Italia), Milano ,1930, cap. nr, and p. tz$ below. 

% Pdre Vidal, ed. Anglade {Ctassi^ues fian^is du moyen dge^ p. ii< 5 ). The 
troubadour references to Germans have been collected by Crcscini in an article, 
Btoder, Guazl contributed to a Miscellany presented to L. E. Kastner, Cambndge, 
1932, p. 147* 
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regard Germans as mean and low; and when one of them makes a pretence 
of courtesy, it as mortal gnef and burning annoyance: their speech resembles 
the barking of dogs/ 

At a much later date, Margaret of Navarre declared [Heptameron^ no. 24) 
‘le langage castillan est sans comparaison mieux declarant cette passion 
d’amour que n’est le fran^ois’. 

Writers who abandoned their mother tongue in order to wnte in 
German are not common. Probably the best known case is that of 
Thomasin von Zerdaere, who states that he was bom in Friuh; he was 
a canon of Aquileia, a member of the local noble family of the Cerchian 
(whence his name), and died before 1238. His work, Der Welsche Cast, ^ 
is the first Middle High German didactic work of importance; by the 
term welsch he means Itahan or foreign, and personifies himself m the 
title of the work as the ‘foreign guest’ who comes to teach strangers as 
a stranger. This pomt he makes plam at the outset of his poem (L 33) : 

‘ Here I would have you know that, well as I can speak a foreign tongue, 

I do not wish to mix foreign words with my composition. Moral 
teaching demands for itself a simple dress, and I do not deny that anyone 
who colours his German with foreign terms displeases me. When a 
German who has no knowledge of another tongue goes to the book for 
instruction, he wdl be troubled by wonderful words, whatever his 
readmess to learn, I fear that if I attempted to teach you to speak another 
language, my labour would be wasted. I have another purpose before 
me which I will mdustriously pursue and constandy keep in mmd, that 
I may be clearly understood; to t&at end I will ever strive. Hence you 
must not be critical, if I should happen to make a false rime (ob mir 
lihte geschiht / etlichen rim ze iiberheben / daz er men werde reht 
gegeben). The fact that I am. not conversant with the language must 
cause me much anxiety. Therefore I ask all the young, and also beg the 
le^ed to do, as they surely will do, out of their knowledge, sense and 
kindlmess, namely, to let pass without cnticism whatever defects may 
appear in |ny speech. It will be no surprise if I should mispronounce 
German, seeing that I am a complete foreigner/ Thomasin exaggerated 
his weakness; critics find few traces of foreign idiom in his German, 
and his divergences from the normal may be due to the fact that he 
learnt the language in the Austnan distnct near his birthplace. His self- 
depreaation may be classed with the ‘captationes bcnevolentiae’ with 
which German writers often began their works. French poets were 
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more ready to assure their audiences that they were about to hear 
something new and unusual, extracted from ancient records, known to 
the poet alone, which they would be well advised not to miss. German 
writers more frequently ask for mdulgence on the ground of their lack 
of learning, want of style or presumption in venturmg to put themselves 
forward.^ Quantum mutati ! 

The difEculty of intercourse between different nationahties raised by 
difierence of language is sometimes recogmsed and sometimes dis- 
regarded by the chansons de geste; mconsistency upon this and other 
matters is to be expected from authors who deal with an imagmary 
world of fantastic history and wild geography. In Altscans^ ( 1 . 8327) 
Tangage’ is used as equivalent to ‘nation’: 

Car Desram^s a ja la mer passee, 

De ,xx langages a la gent assamblee. 


But m this and other chansons strangers appear upon the scene from 
distant lands and explain their business without any need of an inter- 
preter; Christian kmghts and Saracen chiefs hurl defiance at one another 
on the battlefield with complete understandmg. In Les Enfances Guillaume 
( 11 - 2944 ff, A.TF. 1935), Guillaume ‘fierement appelle’ the Saracen 


Thiebaut: 


Di moi, paiens, per la loi de ta geste, 


Com as tu non, di moi, et de kel terre? 


After a contumehous conversation (‘Tu allies a diables’, etc ): 

Di moi, vassalz, disf Thiebaus li Escler, 

Per cele loi ke tu ais a garder, 

Coment as non et de kel gent lez neiz^ 

The reply occupies twelve hues and it is assumed that the mterlocutors 
fully understand one another; examples of this kmd could easily be 
nlultiphed. On the other hand, m particular cases, the importance of 
linguistic difference is recogmsed. In Florence de Rome ( 11 . 1014 ff, A.TF. 
1907) a spy reports to the emperor the plans of the Greeks besieging 

Rome. espie, que de Rome fu nez, 

A guise de Gnfon vestuz et conraez; 

Bien entent le langage, bien en fu doctrmez. 

I See Die Demut^ormel Mittelhochdeutscher Dichter^ von J. Schwietenng, 
Berlin, 1921 (Abhandlurgen der Komghchen GeseUschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottmgen), p. 48 2 Ed.Wienbeck, Hartnacke, Rasch, Hall, 1903. 
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But the Roman and Byzantine emperors are able to insult one another 
on the subsequent battlefield with complete mutual understanding. The 
value of a knowledge of languages as a means of deceiving an enemy 
is well recognised. In ha Chevalerie Vivien ( 1 . 863, ed. A. Terracher, 
1909), Girart offers to go through the Saracen lines to fetch help: 

Dist Gerars : Sire, g’lrai, se vos voles. 

Je sai parler Sarramois asses; 

Se puis passer les loges et les tres, 

S’ll me velt croire, lou secois averes. 

( 1 / refers to Guillaume d’ Orange.) Similarly, in Aliscans ( 1 . 1376), 
Guillaume, disguised in the armour of an enemy, hopes that his know- 
ledge of languages will enable him to reach Orange undetected: 

Gngois parole, bien en fii latim&, 

Sarrasmois resavoit il ass^; 

De tos langages estoit endoctnn^. 

Difference of language as an obstacle is occasionally suggested, as in 
Galeran de Bretaigne ( 1 . 5590, Les Classiques Frangats du Moyen Age^ 
L. Foulet, Pans^ 1925): 

Alemans y a a plenty, 

Et Avaloys et Brebenchons. 

Entr* eulx demeinent grans tenchom 
Et grant orgueil en leur langaige. 

Wace, m the Roman de Ron ( 1 . 8^4, ed. Andresen, Heilbronn, 1877), 
says that the Normans were unable to understand the taunts of the 
Enghsh before the Battle of Hastmgs: 

Cil escutoent e sufFreient, 
ne saveient que d diseient, 

CO lur ert vis qu’d glausseient, 
kar lur langage n’entendeient. 

In the thirteenth century Roman de Batain, the hero and his com- 
panion observe that language changes as they travel farther into the 
country: ‘Ensi chevauchierent entre eus deus de jour en jour tant 
que moult orent eslongie la chite de Camalaoth, et li langages lour 
commencha si durement a changier qu’il n^entendirent mais se moult 
petit non.’^ 

I Manchester University Press, 1942, ed. M. Dommica Legge, p. 70 
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Respect for language as a mark of nationality is thus not always 
pronounced m the chansons de geste, unless special arcumstances draw 
attention to drfferences of language. In Doon de la Roche one Malpnn 
IS sent on a message, his qualification bemg, ‘bien sot xxx langaiges* 
( 1 . 4243), and as he had to travel from Constantinople to France, he 
probably needed some of them. In Fouke Fitzwarin,^ when he lands with 
his followers on the Orkneys, ‘atant virent unjuvencel gardant berbis; 
e quant vist les chevalers, s’en ala vers eux e les salua de un latyn 
corumpus’. Later in the narrative, one John de Rampayne, disguised 
as a merchant, goes to discover the whereabouts of King John: ‘e quan- 
qu’d park fust latyn corupt; mes le meir le entendy bien. Le meir le 
amena devant le roy Johan a Westmoster, e le marchant mout cortoise- 
ment ly salua en son langage. Le roi I’entendi bien.’ The "corrupt 
Latin’ was no doubt a lingua franca current in mercantile and mantime 
districts, and owmg its ongin, as do simikr jargons in modem times, 
to the necessities of trade. In Aymert de Narhonne (date 120CK25, ed. 
L. Demaison, A.T.F, 1887) we read of a deputation to Pavia, composed 
of persons who ‘tmt sont sage et bien enlatime’ (1. 1600); they meet 
the hostile Germans who shout ^comme gent desfa^e, Godehelepe’ 
( 1 . 1635, and ‘Godeherre’ 1 . 1734). The German leader, Savari, ‘park 
romanz, que k terre ot us6c and is able to challenge the French in their 
own language. ‘Enlatime’ is a term apparendy confined to Romance 
languages, so far as this poem is concerned. No language difficulty is 
mentioned in the negotiations at Pavia, and Aymen, in the final en- 
counter with the Saracens, is able to defy them m his own language 
and to be understood. 

These linguistic difficulties led to the rise of the professional mter- 
preter, the latinier or latimier (whence the English krmly name, 
Latimer). The term latin lost its restncted meanmg and was used to 
denote any kind of language, even the twittering of birds; Latin 
was" known as grammatre, A female mterpreter is thus described 
{Aiol et Mmhely 1 . 5420^ ed. Forster, Heilbronn, 1876): 

Ele fu enparlee de xiiii ktins, 

Ele sauoit parlor et grigois et hermin, (Armenian) 

Flamcnc et borgengon et tout le sarrasin, 

Poitcmn et gascon, se h uient a plaisir. 

j Ed. L. Brandm, Les Chssiques fiangais du moyen Pans, 1930, pp. 60 
and 78, (Text of fourteenth century.) 
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In Horn, I. 1351 (ed. Brede and Stengel, Marburg, 1883), we are 
informed: 

Lattmiers ont od ek pur mustrer lor curage 
Ki de piusurs latms sunt escolez et sage. 

The profession was equally recognised m the South of France, and is 
mentioned several times in the poem on the Albigeois crusade. The 
troubadour At de Mons, m one of his moral discourses (n, 573), says: 

Homs pot, segon mo sen. 

Per art o per uzage 
Entendre tot lengatje. 

Mas non say iatmier 
Qu’entenda messongier. 

‘A man, m my opamon, by skill or use, can understand any language, but 
I know no interpreter who can understand a liar * 

In the roman Gutlhem de la Barra (ed. P. Meyer, A.T.F. 1895), ^ 
'Sarrazis latimers’ helps certain arrivals out of their linguistic difficulty 
and then goes off to report to his master: 

Ab tant lo latmiers s*en va 
Vas so senhor lay hon lo vie, 

E parlan son algavaric 
Tot lo negoa h mostrec. 

The term algavaric, jargon ^ recalls the fact that, in Spain, Christians 
who could speak the Moorish language were known as ‘algaraviados’. 
The Moor who could speak Spanish was known as latinado, one in 
command of a Romance language or laii^uages ; so, in the Poema del Cid, 

1 . 2666 Quando esta falssedad dizien los de Carrion, 

Un moro latinado bien gelo entendio,^ 

While differences of language were thus recognised as marking 
differences of nationahty, there is little evidence to show that a language 
was ever regarded, as it often is to-day, as embodying the spul of a 
people and therefore as a possession for which men are ready to fight 
and die. For instance, the rapid decay of troubadour poetry and of 


I James I of Aragon found some difficulty m communicating with the 
‘ Saracens* in his conquest of Mallorcra, In the first part of his chronicle, com- 
posed after 1230, he speaks of ‘un serrahi qui sabia nostre lad* (chap. 86) and of 
^un juheu que nos los haviem Uiurat per toramany* (chap, 119). 


C 
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Proven9al literature after the conclusion of the Albigensian wars has 
occasioned some surpnse and some far-fetched explanations. The simple 
fact is, that there was no sense of nationalism m Southern France suffi- 
aently strong to resist the pressure of Northern French culture, and 
certainly no general belief that a Southern French dialect was a token 
of mdmdual nationahty. ‘Ce nest que de nos jours qu’on voit des 
nations pnvees de leur uidependance s’attacher ^ maintenir la purete de 
leur idiome et la perpetuite de leur htterature. Aussi, pourrait-on dire 
que, malgre les siecles ecoules depuis Tannexion des pays de langue 
d’oc ^ la France, la formation et Fexpansion d’une htterature originale 
dans les provinces du Midi ont plus de chances de reussite aujourd’hui 
qu au XlVe siecle/^ 

The state of affairs m England from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century is instructive. While the number of Normans who came and 
settled m England has been variously estimated and often exaggerated, 
there is no doubt that Norman French was the offiaal language of the 
country for some two centunes. 

Li reis amat mult ses Normans; 

Les Engleis enueia as chans 

There is no evidence of any attempt to suppress the English vernacular 
and to impose French upon the population. The simple fact that all the 
business of church and state and all mtercourse among the governing 
classes was conducted m French was enough to drive English under- 
ground and confine it to the proletanat. French had the same prospects 
of extension that Latm had eiyoyed m Gaul and Spam. But English 
retained its vitahty and the national movement against Henry HI and 
his favountism of foreigners brought about a rapid revival of the lan- 
guage and stopped the constant influx of foreign contmgents. Before 
this time, Englishmen wrote m French because they considered that 
they Vould thus secure a larger pubhc for their works; Walter Map m 
1209 criticises Giraldus Cambrensis for not writmg in French and so 
appealing to a wider range of readers and hearers; Peter of Peckham 
writes in French for the same reason, though he was an Englishman and 
admits his imperfect mastery of French. Robert of Gretham, anEnghshr 
man, writing about 1250, apologises for his defective French and sug- 

I P. Meyer, Les demkrs troubadours de la Provence, Paris, 1871, p. 4. The partial 
success of die F^bnge movement is confirmauon of this view. 
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gests that the sense is much more important than accuracy or purity of 

language. c j j 

Si nen i ad a ammder 
U dd fraunceis u del nmer. 

Nel tenes pas a mesprisoun 
Mes bien gardez la raisoun. 

Similar quotations could be produced/ covering the penod until the 
early years of the fifteenth century, by which time Enghsh was re- 
established as the dominant language; for instance, Henry of Lancaster, 
a noble whose French was defective, concludes his Ltvre de Seyntz 
Medecines^ in 1354, by apologising: ‘si le franceis ne soit pas bon, je doie^ 
estre escusee, pur ce que jeo sui engleis et n ai pas moelt hauntee le 
franceis’* Writer after wnter recognises that Anglo-Norman is a debased 
idiom, and that his own knowledge of it is imperfect. Why then was 
the use of it continued? Firstly, because local dialects of English were 
imintelhgible to natives of difierent locahties WiUiam of Malmesbury, 
wntmg in the twelfth century, observes, ‘sane tota hi^ua Nordamm- 
brorum, sed maxime in Eboraco, ita mconditum stndet, ut mchil nos 
australes mteUigere possimus’,^ French had made its way mto the 
country districts by tie end of the thirteenth century to such an extent 
that many people could understand it, even if they could not speak it, 
and works written to be read aloud had, therefore, some chance of a 
hearing*^ At the end of the fifteenth century Caxton found, when 
he began printing, that what was understood m one part of England 
might prove to be difficult or even umntelhgible in another part. As 
Chaucer noted: 

And for ther is so gret diversite 
In Englissh and m wntymg of oure tonge. 

So prey I God that non myswnte the, 

Ne the mysmetre for defaute of tonge. 

And red wherso thow be, or eiles songe 
That thow be understonde, God I beseche I 


I Some are given by Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature^ Oxford, 
1923, p. 26. 

• 2 E(L E. J. Amould for the Anglo-Norman Texts Society, 1940, Blackwell, 
Oxford, p. 239. 

3 De gestis pont^cumy Rolls Senes, 1870, pp, 209, 285. 

4 On this pomt, see the introducuon to Les Contes Moralises de Bozon (A.T.F. 
1889, pp. h ffi). 
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If such was the difficulty m Chaucer’s time, it is obvious that at an earher 
date a water in Enghsh could hope for httle more than a very local 
reputation ^ Secondly, French was the fashionable language, ignorance 
of It argued a lack of culture and Enghsh was despised as a patois. Thus 
it is laid down by the statutes of the General Chapter of the Province 
of York, on 23 September 1290:^ ‘Et quia videtur utile et hdnestum, 
qui se garntui Anglico assuescunt et ad magnates sepius pro domus sue 
negociis dmguntur, ne pro defectu boni ydiomatis mcidant m ruborem, 
statutum est ut omnes m capitulo, m proclamatiombus, correcionibus, 
coUoquiis, parlamentis, solacus ac locis alns colloquantur GaUicum seu 
Latinum; qui autem secus fuerit, in capitulo pubhce proclametur, et 
secundum mentum puniatur.’ 

If for these reasons waters who had an inadequate command of French 
felt obhged to use the language, why did they not make some effort 
to correa their deficienaes? An Enghshman who writes in a foreign 
language under similar conditions secures the services of a native to read 
his work for the purpose of removing Anghcisms and correctmg inac- 
curacies. The Enghsh water of the eleventh or twelfth century probably 
felt no necessity for such a precaution. His work was to be read aloud, 
and the majonty of his solecisms and false concords would pass un- 
noticed. Such apologies as an author made for his defective knowledge 
of French were intended to conahate the very few who might read his 
works. There was no army of reviewers to scanfy his defects m periodical 
publications- There was, moreover, no body of pubhc opmion agreed 
upon the necessity of accurate scholarship when a vernacular was in 
question. Even in the case of Latin, there were some pre-CaroHngians 
who had objected to the tyranny of grammar and syntax; Gregory of 
Tours 3 says: ‘Veniam Icgentibus precor si aut in litteris aut m sdkbis 
grammaticam artem excessero, de qua adplene non sum imbutus.’ 
Gregqry the Great declared; ‘I do not shun at all the confusion of 
barbarians. I despise the proper constructions and cases, because I tbiuf: 
it very unfittmg that the words of the celestial oracle should be restricted 
by the rules of Donatus/ Charlemagne’s educational reforms and the 
revival of learning in the year 1000 did something to remove this attitude 

1 Essays and Studies by members of the Enghsh Association, vol. xxra, 
5938: The Author and his Mlic^ by H. S. Bennett. 

2 Camden Soacty, Third Series, xlv, p. 260. 

3 Quoted by Visu^, p. 27. 
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of mclifference to scholarship ; but the large amount of evidence collected 
by Dr Coulton^ suggests that sound Latinists were not numerous and 
'that die Church which was concerned to mamtain the supremacy of 
Latin as the language of piety and learning could provide abundant 
examples of every kind of ignorance. From the twelfth century onwards 
we find a succession of ecclesiastics and chromclers who wote correct 
Latin in a style which indicates habitual use of the language; but it was 
an artificial language maintained for communication with foreigners, 
for doctrinal reasons and for business purposes; an mcreasing tendency 
to use a vernacular is steadily perceptible. But Latinists who had been 
brought up on Donatus and Priscian, if they had really learned their 
lesson, would know the diJBFerence between good Latm and bad; they 
would have in their minds a defimte Imguistic ideal. Grammar and 
syntax had been codified and supported by examples drawn from works 
consecrated by the admiration of centuries. 

Did this training suggest to them that a vernacular might also be thus 
treated and might become a field for scholarship? The most that can 
be said is that Latm was regarded as a stable language, whereas change 
in the case of vernaculars was taken for granted; dialectical difierences 
delayed linguistic uniformity until the fourteenth century, when gram- 
mars, vocabulanes and phrase-books began to appear, hi England, for 
instance, dialect was especially marked. Wilham of Malmesbury^s 
reference to the Northumbrians, quoted above, is repeated in Higdcn*s 
Polyckronicon. Until some one dmlect had secured recognition as the 
standard language of society, attempts to codify usage or to produce 
grammars were hopeless. Where French was concerned, it was always 
possible to refer to France for a criterion; thus Walter Map can satirise 
the French of Marlborough, as Chaucer at a later date poked fun at the 
.French of Stratford attc Bowc. On the other hand, there are indications 
that the manner of speech was regarded as evidence of social standing 
and culture. Jocelyn of Brafcelonde says of Abbot Samson: ‘Homo erat 
eloquens, Gallice et Latine . . . Scnpturam Anglice scriptam legere novit 
ekgantissime, et Anglice sermodnan solebat populo, sed secundum 
hnguam Norfolchie, ubi natus et nutritus erat.'^ Here a contrast is made 
between English and the dialect of Norfolk; Tegere^ as often, means 
to read aloud, and the Abbof s diction when reading from a text seems 

I B*rop€^s Apprentkeshp^ London, 194.0. 

a Ed. J. G. R< 4 ewode, Camden Soacty, Londcai, 1S40, p. 3a 
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to be contrasted with the ruder Enghsh in which he addressed his own 
people. In Joufrois^ ( 1 . 2203): 

Apres mangier a Favespree 

Entra par la sale pavec . . 

Uns serjanz. . . . 

Beaus fu et apert et corteis 

Et SI sot bien parler Franceis; 

m other words, he spoke better than the servant class, a hmt that he 
was in disguise. The novel of Raimon Vidal, Abnls tssi ( 1 . 1625), 

. descnbmg one character, says: 

E de vilan parler estret, 

and thus makes a distmction between culuvated and common speech. 

Class distmctions of vanous kmds are mevitable m any population 
and speech is constantly regarded as a distmguishing sign of culture or 
the lack of it. This is but the beginning of a process which may end m 
the domination of one or other mode of speech, provided that political 
and soaal currents happen to set m its favour. But until the wntten 
becomes the pnnted word and education enables a wide pubhc to read 
for themselves, instead of dependmg upon recitation, hnguistic stabihty 
is hardly possible. The written or pnnted language professes to represent 
the standard tongue, from this the spoken language tends continually 
to diverge, through its readmess to follow mdividual innovations which 
become fashionable. The bulwark ot, resistance to these is the prmted 
language, which is modified only when new forms have become so 
widespread that they cannot be ignored. When this stage has been 
reached, when hterature and history are circulated in forms accessible 
to the public, and when some interest m the country’s past has been 
aroused, the basis has been laid for the formation of a national linguistic " 
consaousness, and a language is felt to be the expression of tribal "or 
raaal characteristics. For pnnt alone can secure the mdispensable con- 
ditions of standardisation, the substitution of visual for acoustic word- 
memory. Not until an educated public begins to respect the pnnted 
word and to resent aberration from it, does scholarship and respect for 
verbal accuracy come to be regarded as a moral duty. Some progress 
in this direction was certainly made before the invention of prmting. 

I Ed EL Hofinann and F. Muncker, Halle, 1880. 
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The orthography of French texts m the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
IS, as has been said, surprisingly uniform and suggests that some codi- 
fication of scnbal habits and customs had been secured between different 
scriptoria; even so, as in the orthography of Mr Weller^s name, much 
might depend upon 'the taste and fancy of the speller'; and a visual 
word-memory is not so readily developed by the use of written as of 
printed texts. 

This IS not to assert that the domination of print did not involve certam 
disadvantages. Scnpt and, to a far greater extent, pnnt follow and do 
not antiapate the development of the spoken language; they preserve 
archaisms and are chary of admittmg neologisms ; they help the develop- 
ment of a hterary language and style which is often far removed from 
current habits of speech; the accusation of 'talking like a book' (and, 
perhaps, of not shutting up so easily) would otherwise be pointless. 
Even worse is the fact that print and scnpt, as developments from an 
unscientific age, have rarely succeeded m givmg a true phonetic tran- 
scnption of the sounds which they profess to represent: this initial 
diflaculty is mcreased by the conservatism of readers and wnters, who 
resent change in what is to them famihar. School instruction starts with 
the book, and the book's orthography is regarded as a kmd of legal code 
agamst which there is no appeal. Meanwhile, language develops, and 
sounds change, but ‘spellmg’ remains fixed, unless the tmkenng of 
amateur philologists helps to make confusion worse confoimded, with 
the result that English orthography is now the despair of Europe, while 
that of France leaves much to be^desired. The fundamental reason for 
divergence between the spoken and written language is the fact that a 
visual image is more lasting and more readily appropriated than an 
acoustic image; when speech and orthography fail to agree, script or 
print usually gain the upper hand; only the phonetician and the philo- 
logist can settle such disputes, and m the improbable event that their 
advice is requested, it is not likely to be followed; soaety finds great 
comfort in ‘leaving well alone 

Thus England never had a ‘standard’ Anglo-Norman language. 
Until the middle of the thirteenth century, when a national movement 
began with the antagonism to foreign immigrants consequent upon the 
loss of the French provinces and the misgovemment of the crown, 

I See L. Foulet, La Dtsparition du PretSrit^ in Romania, XLVI (1920), p- 274; 
De Saussure, Cmrs de Linguuti<pte Genhah> Pans, 1923, pp. 45 ff 
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Anglo-Norman was a living speech, a dialect of French, subject to the 
speaal influences which modified it m a new environment. This modi- 
fication proceeded rapidly durmg the twelfth and the early thirteenth 
centuries, when the language was widely used by a population of inixed 
or of pure Enghsh descent; sounds unfamihar to the English ear were 
modified, and the explosive stress accent affected unstressed syllables and 
diphthongs. The effect of this accent was especially noticeable m verse; 
the irregularities apparent m Anglo-Norman prosody were caused by 
an instinctive rejection of the French syllabic system m favour of one 
that secured the regular repetition of accented syllables, and disregarded, 
withm certam limits, unstressed syllables. In the thirteenth century, 
divergence had proceeded so far that Anglo-Norman occasionally 
became a subject of derision upon the continent; and by the end of the 
century, separation had gone so far, that the language was no longer 
a mother tongue and was regarded as a subject for school instruction; 
this was the penod when word hsts, conversation manuals and grammars 
were compiled, which, with the exception of the Provencal treatises, 
were the first attempts m Europe to codify the usage of a vernacular. 
When Francien became supreme in fourteenth-century France, it was 
regarded as standard French m England, and those who had occasion 
to acquire a command of French for diplomatic or other purposes went 
abroad to learn it. Anglo-Norman had ceased to hve. 

These conditions were refl.ected m the disconcertmg vanations of 
Anglo-Norman orthography. A scribe might be famihar with Latin, 
French or English trachtion, or possibly with more than one of these; 
anything like a defimte Anglo-Norman tradition was never evolved/ 
Some of the scribal spellings represent pronunciation more effectively 
than the continental orthography could do, dekes for desque, sein for 

I For details, see M K. Pope, From Latin to Modem French^ Manchester, 1934, 
part v; K. Lambley, The French Language in England^ Manchesto:, 1920, chaps, 
I and n; A. Owen, Le Traiti de Walter de Bihhesworth, Paris, 1929; L. E. Menger, 
The Angto-^Norman Dialect^ London, 1904; F. Brunot, Histoire de la Langue 
fran^iscy Paris, 1905, vol. i, pp* 366-74 and diap. v. In a thirteenth-century hst 
of festivals upon which the nuns of Heyham nunnery in Kent were allowed 
more abundmt rations (pittances), we find ‘La veile de Pantekuste’, and 
exactly beneath this entry ^Le ior de Pantecuste^ The scribe did not use r in the 
secona case from any lack of room for k: it was a matter of indifference to 
him by which symbol he represented the sound concerned. In the Cheltenham 
Provenqal ckansonmery I moutllie is represented on die same page by /fe, K, H. 
Examples of such inconsistency could easily be mulnphed mdetotcly. 
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saint, ver for veetr and the like are cases in point. But, and espeaally m 
the latter days of the dialect, scribal attempts to represent pronunaation 
^often confuse symbols used to represent any particular sound, with 
results that resemble the schoolboy effort, je parle for je partais, the effect 
of auditory as opposed to visual memory; intelhgible when read aloud, 
but offensive to the instructed eye. Thus the Latin videt and padit which 
produced (phonetically) v§t in the thirteenth century, appear as vet, veit, 
vait, volt, voet, pat, vet, vou Compilers of vanous spelhng manuals 
vainly attempted to reduce this chaos to order; only in the chanceries 
and m legal circles was any orthographical stabihty gradually assured, 
and when this process was complete, Anglo-Norman had been super- 
seded as a medium of common intercourse or of hterary composition. " 

Two instances of medieval movements towards the standardisation 
of language are of particular mterest. It has long been recognised that 
the lyric poetry of the troubadours shows hardly any trace of dialect, 
though the poets belonged by birth to distncts the dialects of which 
are clearly marked m local records and also in early literary texts. Poets, 
whatever their origin, used a common language, a /cotvij, intelligible 
to audiences wherever Provencal was spoken. The development of such 
a unified language was the inevitable result of an occupation which was 
carried on by wandering singers, who performed before very different 
audiences and would naturally be anxious to avoid disturbing their 
hearers by marked pecuharities of pronunciation or delivery. There is 
no question in the South of France of attributing to any preponderant 
political state an influence which*made for unification, as was the case 
in Northern France and in Spain. The South was never politically 
homogeneous; but the Counts of Toulouse did exert political authority 
over a considerable district, and a district which included a number of 
famous courts to which troubadours were glad to resort; here may have 
been the centre from which a unifying movement began. But this 
standardised language was not marked by any grammatical exdilsive- 
ness; it admitted numerous alternative grammatical forms, as may be 
seen by turning the pages of the introduction to any Proven9al chresto- 
mathy. The mtricacy of the rime-schemes employed no doubt inclined 
poets to liberahty and even to license in the admission of variant word- 
forms to the poetic vocabulary;^ and orthographical variation was great. 

I For an account of controversy on this pomt, see Jcanroy, La Poisk lyriqm 
des Ttpubadmrs, Pans, 1934, L pp* 45 ff- 
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This tendency went even further m‘the case of epic poetry. The jong- 
leur was expected to include chansons de geste in his repertoire: if his 
connection with patrons brought him into areas where Northern and^ 
Southern dialects were in transition and were separated by a zone 
dialectically indeterminate, a certain amount of retouching would make 
the poem intelligible to any audience: hence the mixture of forms, 
often inconsistently used, m Girart de Roussillon^ Daurel et Beton and 
others. The result of this procedure was an artifiaal, hybrid language; 
but the fact that it was understood was sufBaent justification for its use. 

A similar tendency produced considerable miifonriity m the language 
of the German Minnesanger. Whereas the earlier epic poems were 
" composed in well-marked dialects, the courtly poets of the best period 
m Middle High German hterature developed a poetical language in 
which dialectical features and grammatical differences were obhterated 
as far as possible. The Germans were, m short, dnven by the nature of 
their poetic occupation to follow the same course as the Provencal 
troubadours, m order to make themselves mtelhgible to audiences far 
and wide. It does not seem that these conventions were ever codified 
or that they were very stncdy observed. ‘ Das “klassische” Mittelhoch- 
deutsch ist in der m unsem Grammatiken und m den kritischen Textaus- 
gaben fest gesetzten Regelmassigkeit weder gesprochen noch geschrieben 
worden, diese stellen nur em sprachhches Idealsystem dar.’^ 

The first attempt to codify prevaihng practice was not made by a 
Proven9al but by a Catalan troubadour, Raimon Vidal of Besalh; in a 
brief treatise, Las Razos de Trobar, herdefines m terms of geography the 
meanmg of lengua lemosina^ and studies the several parts of grammar 
with special reference to morphology. Raimon Vidal insisted that the 
lack of critical capacity among the numerous lovers of poetry led the 
poets astray and tended to lower the standard of performance. Some 
people would pretend to understand a song of which they had com- 
prehended nothing, for fear of being thought stupid; others, who had 
some critical intelhgence, would praise a poor performance from polite- 
ness. Raimon^s views, intended to establish a standard of criticism, are 
based upon the usage followed by the best troubadours, though he is 
prepared to criticise licenses which some of them allowed, and ‘objects 
to the use of forms current in other dialects more or less related to that 

I G. Ehnsmann, Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur, zweiter Teil, ente Halftc, 

p. 28. 
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wKich he termed lemosL He thus recognised a hterary language formed 
by the most famous troubadours in the strongest centre of culture and 
his attempt is probably the first of its kind, Raimon Vidal hved at the 
end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries; the 
next treatise of importance is the Donatz Proensah of Uc Faidit, written 
in Italy for the benefit of two Italian, lords, about 1240. This work 
exactly follows the method of the famous Latin grammar by Aelius 
Donatus, the master of St Jerome. Uc Faidit was a pedant with htde 
critical sense; but his persuasion that Latin was the supreme language, 
to which all others ought to conform, is an idea emmendy medieval. 
He had some trouble in bringing Provencal forms into harmony with 
Latin grammar; the system of declension, for instance, proved in- 
tractable. His purpose was, like that of Raimon Vidal, to standardise 
the literary language, as may have been inferred from die concludmg 
words of his treatise: ‘Ugo nominor, qui hbrum composui precibus 
Jacobi de Mora et domini Corani Zhuchu de Sterlleto ad dandam 
doctrinam vulgaris Provmcialis et ad discemendum verum a falso in 
dicto vulgare/^ Both of them have the credit of being the first to 
recognise that the usages of a vernacular, when it has attained some 
hterary stabihty, can be codified in ^grammatical^ form. As they had 
probably been brought up on Donatus, they naturally followed his 
system, and the close imitation of Uc Faidit suggests that he had in view 
the needs of others who had followed the same course of education. 

The next treatise of the kmd wjs the Leys d* Amors, When the Con- 
sistory of the Gai Savoir was founded at Toulouse m 1323, the chancellor 
of the consistory, Gmlhem Molinier, was commissioned to draw up a 
code which would guide the judges of the poetical competitions to be 

I Grammaires Provettgales, par F. Guessard, Pans, 1858, p. 65. Information 
upon these treatises and others is best summansed by Anglade, Las Leys fAmdrs^ 
To*blousc, 1920, IV, pp. 92 f£ Raimon Feraud, who finished his Vida de *Saint 
Honorat in 1300, recognised a standard hterary Provencal and regrets his own 
inabihry to conform to it: 

‘E si deguns m’asauta 
Mon romanz m mons ditz, 

Car non los ay esentz 
En lo dreg proensal. 

Non m*o tengan a mal; 

Car ma lenga non es 
Del drech proensales * 
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instituted by the consistory, and would also instruct young poets upon 
questions of language and style. Molinier certainly knew the treatise 
of Ramon Vidal and was probably acquainted with that of Uc Faidit,' 
which seems never to have obtamed much celebnty. Two prose versions 
of the Lep exist, the differences between which do not affect the body 
of the work, which consists of five parts, treating of orthography and 
phonetics, metre and prosody, grammar, rhetonc and the figures 
of rhetonc, and finally general observations both of a hterary and 
morahsing character; for the consistory and the company which it 
represented laid stress upon the rehgious character of their foundation. 

, For the next two centuries this work exerted a considerable influence 
in Catalonia and also in Spam; the Marquis of Santdlana refers to it in 
his Proemto; Juan ^Alfonso de Baena alludes to it m the introduction to 
his Cancionero. It does not seem to have been known in Northern 
France, where the first treatise of the land, the Art de Dictier by Eustache 
Deschamps, did not appear until 1392 
This attempt to revive the spirit of troubadour poetry was not 
successful. Poetical competitions conducted by learned academies rarely 
produce poets; the observance of the Taws’ which governed the 
character of the compositions led the competitors into pedantry and 
formalism, and the insistence upon the rehgious motive as a subject for 
poetry imposed diifficulties upon competitors which only a rare spirit 
of inspiration could have surmounted. The best troubadour poetry had 
been produced under conditions of "v^ch hardly a vestige remained in 
the fourteenth century; all that could be done was to preserve as the 
type of literary language that which was current in the Toulouse area 
and was regarded as most nearly representing the language of the 
* classical’ troubadours. This task was accomplished at a time when 
divergence between Southern French dialects was increasmg, and the 
lead thus given was followed in Catalonia. But Imguistic unity cannot 
be secured by the decrees of academies, even in our days; current usage 
changes continually, and if there is no such conservative influence as dbat 
e^certed by print and a public dependent upon pnnt, Imguistic change 
proceq^ apace and unregulated, except by the vacillations of foshion. 
Moreover, Molimer and his company seem to have brought a certain 
spirit of defeatism to their undertalong; if technical vocabulary was 
wanting to their own langu^e, they considered that it should be sup- 
plied jfiom Latin, *quar es lengatges mays perfieytz e mays aproatz que 
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degus dels autres a nos conogut2^ Such words do not suggest the 
burning flame of aflection for his native tongue with which Dante 
entered upon a similar investigation 

There is htde doubt that Dante was acquainted with some at least of 
these treatises; but he regarded the problem of a vernacular language 
from a far wider point of view. The Proven9aux were not mterested m 
the relattom between the language or dialects of Northern France and 
their own; they were willing to concede that French might, m certain 
cases, be a more suitable language than Provencal, as mdeed were certain 
Itahans. The common element m French and Provencal was a subject 
beyond their scope. But Dante’s ideal comprehended the whole of 
Italy and Sicily. His deep love for his own language and his conviction 
of its possibilities led him to challenge the supremacy of Latin, and to 
stigmatise those who preferred to use other tongues as ‘abominable 
wretches of Italy who hold cheap that preaous vulgar tongue, which, 
if it is worthless in any respect, is so only when it is heard from the 
meretriaous hps of these adulterers’ {Conuivio^ i, xi). He certainly 
described Latin as noble and sovereign on account of its stability as 
compared with a vernacular which is subject to change, and for its 
capacity to express abstract ideas in which respect vernaculars are de- 
fiaent, but a vernacular can also be described as noble and illustnous, 
because it is the natural and universal means of communication. When 
therefore Dante wrote his De Vulgari Eloquentia he was not vindicating 
his native tongue against Latin, but against those who scorned it in 
favour of other languages. Otherwise, why should he have written his 
defence of die vulgar tongue in Latin, after producing so many excellent 
reasons for wnting the Convivio in Italian? His arguments were scientific 
and technical, and it was to readers whose education had been based on 
Latin that he appealed.^ He was able to recognise the relationship of the 
three Romance languages, but could not account for this by referring 
to tSeir derivation firom one source. The striking fact for Dante is the 
tendency to subdivision which all languages show; all human life is 
subject to change, and in the case of language, this process produces 
different effects m different locahties. Hence men fail to understand one 

I The controversies that have arisen concermr^ Dante’s theories are dis- 
cussed in the introduction to A. Marigo’s edition of the De Vulgari phquentia, 
Firenze, 1938. See also A. Ewert, Dantes Theory of Language, in MJL.R. xxxv, 
no. 3, p. 355. 
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another and so ‘the inventors of the art of grammar were set in motion; 
grammar is a kmd of imchangeable identity of speech m different 
locahties, times and places. This was settled by die common consent bf 
many peoples, is exposed to the arbitrary will of no particular people 
and therefore cannot be variable ’ Grammar, which is Latin, met the 
need for a umversal language, free from all local or temporal influence 
which might modify it. It was thus regarded by Dante as a special 
invention, standmg apart from vernaculars, which are not artifiaal but 
natural products. The vulgar tongue is our natural speech, which we 
learn from those about us, as soon as we can speak at all, without the 
necessity of memorising rules and forms; Latin has to be learnt by study 
of these, and few members of soaety are able to acquire command of it. 

Dante gave Itahan precedence over the other Romance languages 
because it showed in his opimon a closer resemblance to Latin than did 
any of them, and because he considered that the best lync poetry had 
been composed m Itahan. The question then arose, what Italian^ Some 
fourteen pnncipal dialects were enumerated; which of these was to be 
regarded as the illustrious Itahan vulgar tongue^ Investigation showed 
that this tongue is perceptible in yarymg degrees in all dialects, the 
evidence being provided by the work of poets who belonged to widely 
separated districts: The conclusion is, that the illustnous vulgar tongue 
in Italy ‘is that which belongs to all the towns in Italy, but does not 
appear to belong to any one of them; it is that by which all the local 
dialects of the Itahans are mea$urec|^ weighed and compared’. To what 
extent Dante was influenced by theological and scholastic methods of 
argument in arnvmg at this conclusion, or to what extent these methods 
were erroneous need not concern us here. He asserted that there existed 
a standard Itahan which was not the possession of any one town or 
Jocahty, but the existence of which could be inferred by examining the 
work of writers who employed it. This language he believed could be 
further improved and enriched for use as a hterary instrument adaptable to 
the treatment of any kind of subject-matter, illustre, mediocre or humik. 

Here is something new in medieval conceptions of language. Not 
only is Dante’s work the first treatise which can claim the epithet of 
philological; it is also the first that was written to expound the subject 
from a national and not a parochial pomt of view. But to say that 
Dante discovered language as the symbol of nationahty and as a means 
of uniting politically divided Italians is to exaggerate almost recklessly. 
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Language was not yet regarded as a political trademark; before the 
state of ‘cujus regio, ejus lingua’ could be reached, the stage of ‘cujus 
regio, ejus rehgio’ was to be experienced. The unity of Italy for Dante 
IS geographical and Imguistic; his love is ‘del bel paese la, dove il 5i 
suona’. In Canto vi, 1, 76 , of the Purgatorio there is no hope of pohtical 
unity: 

Ahi serva Itaha, di dolore ostello. 

Nave senza nocchiere,'3n gran tempesta. 

Non donna di provmae, ma bordello 1 

Cultural must precede pohtical unity. For this, Dante’s work laid the 
foundations, and his breadth of vision is without parallel in the history 
of medieval hterature. 

For Dante was by instinct an internationalist. He was impressed, as 
were many people in Western Europe, by the Roman empire, the 
Roman CathoHc Church and the Latin language. He beheved m the 
necessity and in the possibihty of a world state, with pope and emperor 
working in harmony to produce and maintain an orderly Christendom ; 
and before such great considerations any question of Itahan nationahty 
was of minor importance. But Italy as a whole was not interested in 
these matters. Itahan hterature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
which IS almost entirely m Latin, includes poems and annak which 
celebrate or relate the struggles of one city-state with another and show 
that the chief concern of ItaHans with the empire was to enhst its hdp 
on behalf of some particular commune. Vernacular poetry appeared in 
Italy at a comparatively late date,* and her early medieval hterature 
cannot be compared with that of France or England, Italy found oudet 
for her intellectual energy in the study of law and medicine for which 
her schools were famous throughout Europe and in the political and 
commercial mtrigues conducted for the aggrandisement of mdividual 
city-states. Dante’s enthusiasm for the empire and his hopes of a world 
state found very httle response in his own country; these sentiments, 
indeed, led to his banishment. The Itahans were interested in Rome, but 
in Rome repubKcan, not imperial, constituted as were their own city- 
states. Similarly, the Itahan humanists preferred the Latin of Italy to 
the Latm of the world: they praised Cicero, Virgil or Horace, not 
St Augustine or St Jerome; and recognising the descent of their mother 
tongue from that of the great classics, they assisted the movement for 
the standardisation of the Italian language. Thus this opposition to the 
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umversalist ideas of the middle ages became the startmg-pomt of a sense 
of nationahty connected with language. 

The endiusiasm of Dante for the conception of a united Chnstendogtn 
under the joint direction of pope and emperor had become a dominant 
idea m Western Europe after the time of Charlemagne and was nowhere 
more potent than in the collection of states known as Germany. The 
belief throughout the Hohenstaufen penod that Germany’s duty and 
destiny was to sponsor this ideal and to work for mtemationalism, for 
the brotherhood and unity of the Christian peoples, may have inspired 
medieval Germany both intellectually and spiritually, but it was cer- 
tainly the ruination of her pohtical development. While other states 
were gradually consolidatmg their powers and resources and creating 
a sense of nationahsm among their people, Germany was concerned 
with grandiose schemes which were deranged and thwarted by the 
ambitions of mdividual princes and by the struggles with the papacy. 
The want of national feehng is reflected in the general attitude to the 
German language long after medieval times ; Germans were not ashamed 
to express their dishke for their mother tongue. Fredenck II, perhaps 
the greatest of the Hohenstaufen emperors, preferred Itahan, Arabic and 
Provencal to German; Charles V is said to have spoken German only 
to his dogs This contempt persisted to the end of the eighteenth century ; 
Frederick the Great never spoke German, if he could speak French; 
Wieland’s complaint of German as the worst language in Europe was 
repeated by Schiller, who considered it too clumsy and rigid a tongue 
to be used for translating Virgil. Goethe declared: 

Nur ein emzig Talent brachf ich der Meisterschaft nah, 

Deutsch zu schreiben, und so verderb’ ich unglucklicher Dichter 

In dem schlechtesten Stofifleider nun Lchen und Kunst. 

-A compromise speech or ^Dichtenprache’ grew up among the ex- 
ponents of the Mmnesang in the late twelfth and early thirteenthxen- 
turies, a movement resembling diat which produced troubadour poetical 
language in the South of France; but it was not until Luther translated 
the Bible that a standard German, practically the lar^uage of the Saxon 
chancery, was to replace the various dialects in use for hterary purposes. 
Prejudice continued, as has been said, for long afterwards, and it was 
the work of the Romantic movement to arouse Germans to a pride in 
their langu^e as a mark and possession of nationality. 
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* Such a view of language is not, then, a characteristic of medieval 
thought. Before a language can be regarded as a national possession for 
which a people will fight and die, a nation has to be formed by geo- 
graphical conditions and by pohtical and soaal progress; a hteraturc 
must grow and the means of standardising the language and circulating 
its hterature must be provided; the mvention of printmg was mdis- 
pensable to ensure circulation sufficiendy wide and ready, to induce a 
people to beheve that their hterature was the expression of their society. 
Exceptions, no doubt, can be found. The Basques have long regarded 
their language with veneration; they consider that it was the tongue 
spoken in the Garden of Eden, and that all Basques will go to heaven,^ 
for the simple reason that the devil cannot tempt them, as he has never 
been able to learn Basque; anyone who has glanced at the Basque verb 
will be mchned to sympathise with the devil’s difficulties. Bfit the 
Basques have been a comparatively small community, sheltered m a 
mountamous region not gready disturbed by the conquests and defeats 
which have shaken and rearranged Western Europe; nor have they ever 
shown any burning desire to extend the area of their occupation. A static 
soaety of tins kmd can maintain its language and character without 
dependence upon the stimulus of printed matter; similar considerations 
will explam, to some extent, the persistence of Welsh, Irish and Breton. 
German was m a very different position; while such a nation as France 
was concentratmg and centralising its power, German effort was wasted 
and dissipated. 

A certain similarity can be oblerved in the course of development 
which vernacular tongues m Western Europe have undergone. From 
a parent speech, whether Latin, Celtic, Germanic or any other, local 
dialects have been derived, differing from one another m varying 
degrees, but not so gready as to make intcrcommumcation impossible 
between the members of one group. One of these dialects then begins 
to extend its area, because the state in which it is spoken enjoys some 
advantage of geographical position, of pohtical preponderance, or of 
denser population. This dialect may thus eventually become the standard 
speech of the country, as Francien or Castilian have respectively done, 
or a compromise between dialects may be secured, as m Germany. The 
mvention of printmg stabilised the predominant mode of speech, secured 
its position as the official and literary medium, and thereby reduced 
dialects which had once been its equal to the states of patois. The next 
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step is to regard the ofHcial language as a national heritage and an 
expression of national character. This idea made slow progress, so long 
as the wars of rehgion continued; ‘cujus regio, ejus rehgio’ is the pre-. 
vailmg note of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but the growth 
of kterature and the spread of education consequent upon the greater 
multiphcation of books increased its strength contmuallyrThe Romantic 
movement in the last years of the eighteenth and the beginnmg of the 
nineteenth centimes discovered the fact that the great vernaculars had 
a long history behmd them, and that a wealth of hterature providmg 
material eminently attractive to romantic taste lay hidden in manu- 
scnpts known hitherto only by a few obscure scholars and antiquarians. 
Much of this hterature was brought to hght and an editonal technique 
was evolved; at the same time, attempts were made to analyse the 
history of linguistic development and to formulate its laws. The value 
of dialect and patois was appreaated by the philologist, mterest m the 
linguistic past aroused respect for languages which seemed monbund, 
and efforts to revive them were made. For instance, Carles Anbau 
began the Catalan renaissance in 1833 with, his Oda a la Patria^ three 
years earlier Mistral was bom. Many scholars and poets had worked 
to restore interest m Provencal before that date, but Mistrafs poetic 
power and untirmg energy carried that interest far beyond mere anti- 
quananism. Similar work was done in the German-speakmg and 
Scandmavian countnes. And then the discovery was made that language 
had a pohtical significance. 

Throughout the last hundred yeaf!s that significance has been con- 
tinually stressed Germany has expelled most of the foreign terms, 
especially the French, which her language had hybndised Eire has laid 
upon the schoolboy the burden of her ancient language (said to be 
unsuited to the needs of modem avihsation, but possessmg an mteresting 
antiquanan hterature), because it was thought to be the symbol of a ' 
natidnahst revival Rhaeto-Romanisch, which had held out against the 
encroachments of German and Italian for antiquanan reasons, has now 
secured pohtical recogmtion. Mistral’s agitation for the teachmg of 
Proven^i m the schools of Southern France was rejected; concession 
might have produced a situation similar to that in Cataloma, where, 
as in the Basque provmces and Gahaa, language has been the foundation 
upon which claims for autonomy and pohtical decentralisation have 
been based. Latvia and Lithuama regarded their languages as one of 
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tRe reasons for their political independence A conqueror considers the 
existence of a native language as a source of danger; when Italy gamed 
Southern Tirol, she proceeded to rename localities, to enforce the 
teaching of Itahan in the schools, and to suppress German wherever 
possible Thus we have reached a state of thmgs inconceivable in the 
middle ages; wars are waged about language, prohibitions of language 
are issued, suppressions of language are practised. The medieval dictum, 
*cujus regio, ejus rehgio’ must be rewntten, ‘cujus regio, ejus lingua*. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the commumcation of ideas between 
diiferent nationahties is diversity of language; to this, in the middle 
ages, was added dijfficulty of travel and mtercourse. The latter barner* 
has been broken down; never, m the world’s history, have the possi- 
bihties of mter-commumcation by land, sea and air been greater or 
more rapid and easy than modem mvention has made them. Yet we 
are confronted by the paradoxical fact that the hnguistic obstacles 
to communication are more formidable at the present time than at 
any previous period m the history of Western Europe. Economic 
nationalism has been used to strengthen them. Self-Kletermmation has 
been thought to imply self-sufficiency; pohtical and economic indepen- 
dence were to go hand m hand. The confusion produced by the measures 
adopted to achieve this end, the tariff walls, the jugglmg with currencies, 
the maze of commercial pacts, agreements and treaties, produced at a 
time when techmcal progress had brought forth mcreased supphes m 
an abundance with which only sogie form of economic intemationahsm 
could deal, is a problem outside our scope The fact remains that the 
hnguistic argument has been constantly used to encourage the rage for 
pohtical independence and selfi-sufficiency, at a time and m conditions 
when such mdependence can be secured only at the cost of terrific 
economic sacnfice. 
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STYLE & CRITICISM 

W HEN a vernacular has become suffiaendy stabilised and wide- 
spread to produce literature, questions of style begin to arise: 
What IS the best mode of expression? How can expi?ession 
be modified to suit a particular subject or to appeal to a particular 
audience? What means can be discovered for attractmg and holding 
attention or for securing applause? These were matters that had been 
discussed and analysed by rhetoncians long before medieval times, and 
many a medieval wnter was brought up under their precepts. But 
before entering upon this subject, it is necessary to know m what sense 
the term ‘style’ is now generally used. 

Obviously, the nature of the subject-matter and the character of the 
reader or audience must often dictate the character of the language used; 
to rewnte a proposition of Euchd in the manner of Gibbon or Carlyle 
would be to produce a result not only grotesque, but useless for its 
purpose; nor does a man of sense talk to his family as he would address 
a political meeting. If the appeal is made to intellect, the manner will 
not be that of an appeal to emotion.* Methodical Germany recognises 
a Schriftsprache and an Umgangssprache, which latter may be divided into 
a Vortragssprachey a Verkehrssprache and a Familiemprache^ the respective 
manners of oratory, of offiaal intercourse and of conversation. Schrijt-- 
sprache, the literary language, will mdude variations dependent upon 
subject-matter, and in every language which has reached the stage of 
nationality, these differences will be apparent in greater or less degree. 
The anaent rhetoncians were familiar with them and laid down rules 
for the teaching of them; these were elaborated m medieval times and 
were known as arts of style. Oratory and poetry had their appropnate 
styles, and mreful analysis of the most famous poems and speeches had 

I Habk un hombre en diferente esulo 
del que nene vu^ar, quando aconseja, 
persuade o aparta alguna cosa. 

(Lope de Vega, Arte Nuevo, L 255 ) 
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evolved a body of rules and precepts, the observance of which was 
thought essential for success. 

Thus we speak of a conversational or of an oratoncal style with 
reference to the particular manner of delivery and choice of words 
which the occasion may demand. So medieval critics regarded style as 
a manner which could be changed at wiU, the change being determined 
by the nature of the subject with which the artist had to deal; even as 
a man invited to a party will change his working clothes for a more 
formal dress. But we also use the term to denote the expression of 
character in art or literature. A page of Carlyle can be easily recognised 
and distinguished from a page of Macaulay, though the subject-matter 
of both p^es may be identical; twenty bars or less of music by Bach 
or Mendelssohn can be at once assigned to their respective composers 
by a competent musical critic, even at the first time of hearmg the 
passages; unsigned pictures can be attributed to their artists, and this 
simply by the indications of style. The practised artist or writer stamps 
his own individuality upon his productions with unmistakable clarity, 
whether he means to do so or not; ‘stylus virum arguit’ said Sir Thomas 
Browne, and is followed by Buffon, ‘le style est Fhomme meme’. Style 
in this sense is the revelation of personahty ; whether it is ugly or pleasing, 
depends upon the character of the writer. It cannot be analysed; it 
cannot be taught. Imitation of it may produce mannerisms or even 
parody; but the quahty which marks the words of a great orator or 
the wnting of a great author is wholly elusive; it has been regarded 
even as a gift from heaven. ‘ So true it is that the gods do not give every 
gracious gift to all, neither shapehness, nor wisdom, nor skilled speech. 
For one man is feebler than another in presence, yet the god crowns his 
words with beauty, and men behold him and rejoice, and his speech 
runs surely on its way with a sweet modesty, and he shines forth among 
the gathering of the people and as he passes through the town men gaze 
on him as a god. Another agam is like the deathless gods £ot beauty, 
but his words have no crown of grace about them; even as thou art in 
comeliness pre-eminent, nor could a god himself frshion thee better, 
but in wit foou art a weakling.’ * 

Those tncks m the art of speaking or writing which the medieval 
rhetoridans analysed and catalogued under the title of style should 
more properly be termed ‘techmque*. Buffon had realised the need for 

I Homer, Oi. vm, 170. 
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this distmctioii: *le ton n est que la convenance du style a la nature du 
sujet’, but he did not develop the idea. It is a distinction which was 
unknown to the medievals; this is not to say that their wnters failed to 
develop a personal style; no wnter of any eminence can avoid revealing 
himself to those who know how to read. But the revelation was 
mvoluntary and unrecognised. Medieval cnticism regarded creative 
work as a science; anyone who was willing to learn the comphcated 
rules of the business could become a poet; the typical poet was a learned 
man who had the technique at his fingers’ ends and not a rare and 
favoured person upon whom divine inspiration had descended. Such 
a man, mdeed, was a hopeless case, unless he was wilhng to undergo 
the necessary training. Perspiration, the readiness to take pains, was 
more useful than inspiration. No one has put the matter more strongly 
than Dante: ‘here let the foEy of those stand confessed, who, innocent 
of art and knowledge and trusting to gemus alone, rush forward to smg 
of the highest subjects in the highest style. Let them cease from such 
presumption, and if, in their natural sluggishness they are but geese, let 
fhem abstain from imitating the eagle soanng to the stars.’ ^ 

Boccaccio on this question foUows his master: ‘however deeply 
the poetic impulse stirs the mind to which it is granted, it very 
rarely accomplishes anything commendable, if the instruments by 
which Its concepts are to be wrought out are wanting — mean, for 
example, the precepts of grammar and rhetonc.’ ^ Antonio de Tempo, 
who published his Sutnma Artis ^ithmici m 1333, is of the same 
opinion: ‘unum tamen loquor, quod non potent aliquis esse bonus 
rithimator vulgaris, nisi saltern grammaticahbus studiis sit imbutus, 
et quanto melius ahas liberales artes et ahas saentias noverit posi- 
tivas, tanto magis, si haec vulgaris dictamims saentia eius mgemo 
'Jilacuerit, perfectus inter caeteros apparebit. Verumtamen quidam 
etiam qui non sunt aliquahter literati ex mdustria sensus naturalis 
sciunt ^quos vulgares rithimos compikre, licet non habeant quam 
haberent, si saltern grammaticae notitiam aliquam habuissent.’^ 

1 De Vulg, Bloq. n, 4. 

2 C, G. ^good, l^ccacdo on Poetry^ Princeton Umversity Press, 1930, p 40. 

3 Colkzione it opere ineiite 0 rarej xvni, Bologna, 1869, p. 71, Thh opinion 
IS repeated as late as 1572, by Jean de la Taille, De V art ie la Tragidie (Les 
Omnages ie Tl^riU ed. F. West, Manchester University Press, p. 30), who says 
that some poets ‘font des dboses si fades et malplaisantes qu’dDies deusscnt feire 
rougir de hxmc les papiers mesmes, aux cerveaux desqueb est entree ceste sotte 
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The troubadour Peire Vidal (1170--1213?) is grateful for his early 
training: 

E s’eu 5ai ten dir m 6ire, 
ilh n’aia-I grat, que saema 
m'a donat e conoissensa, 
per qu eu sia gaise diantaire. 

(From Ai Palen tir vas me Voire) ‘If I have any power to wnte or compose, let 
her (Provence) be thanked for it, who has given me learning and knowledge 
to make me a cheerful singer/ 

Opinions are naturally discrepant and some troubadours laid stress 
upon the importance of inspiration, which Bemart de Ventadom 
declared, in his case, to be due to love; 

Non es meravilha s’leu chan, 
mieilhs dc nulh autre chantador, 
que plus mi tra.1 cors vers amor 
e mieilhs sui faitz a son coman. 

(Ed. Appel, p. 186; the song Chantars no pot guaire paler repeats the 
idea.) Giraut Riquier declared that inspiration is of divine origin: 

Car dieus los vol onrar 
el mon de tal saber 
c’om no.l poin* aver 
per ren d*omc carnal. 

E en totz sAers val 
autres bona doctrina, 
mas SI dieus non aizina 
home en comensar 
al saber de trobar, 
ja nulh temp no Faura. 

‘God wiUs to honour poets m the world with knowledge diat a man could 
not get from any other mortal man. In all other branches of learning, good 
teaching is precious, but if God does not endow a man at the outset with know- 
ledge of poetry, he will never gain it’ (Mahn, Werke^ m, p. 180; dated 1275)* 

opinion de penser qu on naisse et qu on devienne naturellement excellent en 
cest art, avec une fureur divine, sans suer, sans feuiUeter, sans choisir Finvention, 
sans limer les vers, et sans noter en fin de compte qu il y a bcaucoup de rymeurs 
et peu de poetes’. 
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The word ‘style’ has extended its connotation in our times; it is used 
by the modem world to descnbe the exploits of the cricketer, the 
oarsman, and even the burglar. But m these cases we may mean, either 
that the athlete m question has a complete mastery of the technique of 
the game, or that he is a gemus whose power transcends this techmque 
and makes his performance pecuharly his own, or both of these points 
may be simultaneously in our mmd. But m discussing medieval criti- 
cism, and medieval opinions upon style, we are concerned only with 
matters of technique, as were the compilers of treatises upon the subject.^ 
For instance: ‘here begins the fifth part of our work, in which we are 
to expound and explam certain precepts and instructions to teach those 
anxious to compose in Romans in what manner they will be able to 
trohar e dtctar, notwithstanding that their nature may be too insensitive 
to accomplish this {non contrastan, que lor natura sia trap dura ad aysso 
far) \ * We now proceed to show how we can find a subject for a poem, 
when we have no subject ready to hand. In this mode of composition, 
we must proceed as do the weavers, who first prepare and warp their 
threads, and then weave the cloth.’ ^ WiUiam Morns described his 
wnting of poetry m almost the same terms .3 

It was a definition in full consonance with the ideals of the middle 
ages which valued craftsmanship above all thmgs. Poetry was com- 
posed to be heard, not to be read; it was intended to give pleasure to 
the ear, and as the regular recurrence of rhythm has been found to be 
the simplest means of attainmg diis end, medieval poetry may be 

1 Cp. Sir Wilham Craigic, The Art of Poetry m Iceland, Taylonan Lecture, 
1937, p, 3 : ‘throughout the centimes the poets of Iceland have regarded poetry 
as being above all things an art, an exercise m, or an exhibition of, skill in the 
handling of words and metres. In other words, they have considered that the 
abihty to make poetry was not so much a natural gift as an accomphshment, 
the result of knowledge and practice, in which success could only be attained 
by Ihc strict observance of established rules of composition.’ The Ardpreste de 
Hiu regarded emotion as a positive hindrance to poetical composition. 

‘Dize un fildsofo, en su hbro se nota, 

Que pesar e tristeza el engeho enbota.’ 

{Libra de Buen Amor, 1 . 151S; cp. 11 . 1507 and I 575 -) 

2 M, Gaticn-Amoult, Las Leys d* Amors, Toulouse, 1843, ra, pp. 360 and 377. 

3 ‘That talk of inspiration is sheer nonsense; there is no such thing. It is a 
mere matter of craftmanship.’ And again, ‘if a chap can’t compose an epic 
poem whale he’s weaving tap^try, he’d better shut up; he’ll never do any good 
atah’^' 
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defined, in its formal aspect, as language m recurrent rhythmical form. 
By the use of rhythm we mean Ae introduction into language of a 
. prmdple of proportion in the arrangement of words. In conversation 
or writing upon technical subjects we do not expect to find this principle 
fully operative; the order of words is there dictated by the sequence of 
the argument, and any interference with that order wdl distract the 
listener’s attention. But when a man speaks upon any highly passionate 
theme, his voice rises and falls, while his words arrange themselves in 
obedience to an irresistible sense of order; the expression of his passion 
thus fells under control and regulation ; spasmodic or confused utterance, 
with Its unfavourable efects upon the listener, is avoided. In such a case, 
as in the peroration of a pohtical orator, the rhythm of the language is 
irregular; when, however, the recurrence of a voice modulation can 
be anticipated with some certainty by the hearer, rhythm becomes metre, 
and such rhythmical language becomes in form, either verse or poetry, 
which recurrence may be reinforced by the use of nme. It is from the 
regularity of the recurrence that much of the attraction of poetry is de- 
rived; hence it is important that this regularity should be easily percept- 
ible to the listener, and that he should be able to anticipate it in thought. 

Medieval poetry must thus be capable of recitation; if it could not 
stand this test, the poet was regareW as a bungler. These conditions 
have been altered by the printed page; the reader need not keep a rime 
sequence or a rhythmical system in his head ; if these are not immediately 
dear, he can read the opening stanza a second time. The poet can use 
rimes for the eye (sword-word) as well as for the ear,^ a license forbidden 
to the' medieval; no self-respecting troubadour would rime a dose with 
an open vowd. The modem printer places each line successivdy in the 
middle of the page and indents lines to show the rime correspondence; 
the medieval scribe was always ready, as parchment was expensive, to 
write lync pootry as though it were prose, thou^ he would put a sfep 
between each line, if he were a consdentious copyist His punctuariou 
consisted of a full stop and an inverted semicolon, used for little more 
than to show where a sentence came to an end; modem punctuatiem is 
used not'only to show the syntactical construction of a sentmee but to 
indicate rhetorical values. Compare, for instance, 

(a) The prisoner then murdered his grandmother with a meat-axe. 

I See Appendix C, 
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(h) The pnsoner then murdered his grandmother, with a meat^axe ! 
{a) is a reporter s newspaper statement; (6) is the delivery of it by a 
prosecutmg counsel. 

Or agam, 

These ‘gentlemen’ (^) seem to have forgotten the rules of pohte 
soaety. 

Entombed within this grave a lawyer lies, 

Who, Fame assureth us, was just and wise 1 

The final exclamation mark suggests that the credibility of ‘Fame’ is 
ppen to suspiaon. These typographical devices, whether they be legiti- 
mate or not, were far beyond the scope of the medieval scribe, and 
entirely outside of his expenence were ^e visual assoaadons which we 
bring to the reading of poetry; the ‘lay-out’ of the page is the salvation 
of the latest ‘modem’ poetry. 

By the curb towards the edge of the flagging, 

A ktiife-grinder works at his wheel sharpening a great knife, 

Bending over he carefully holds it to the stone, by foot and knee, 

With measured tread he turns rapidly, as he presses with hght but firm hand. 
Forth issue then m copious golden jets 

Sparkles firom the wheel. (Walt Whitman.) 

So far as form is concerned, there seems to be no reason why this extiract 
should not be pnnted as ‘prose-poeti?y’, or ‘poetic prose’. Poetry of 
this kind can be produced from any source of rhythmical prose; the 
following IS taken at random from the wntmgs of Walter Pater; 

One seems diminished to nothmg at all. 

Amid the grand waves, 

Wave upon wave, of patiently wrought stone; 

The daring height, the danng severity 
Of the innumerable long, upward, ruled lines. 

Rigidly bent 

Just at last, in due place, 

hito the reserved grace of the perfect 

Gothic Arch. 

Pater wrote and printed this passage as prose; an age subjected to the 
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visual iEusions of print may well regard it as poetry no worse than much 
that comes forth under this tide. We are not here concerned with reasons 
'that may exist for the denunciation of the trammels of rime and 
rhythm; the point is, that this technique, which seems to be of little 
interest to some modems, was of primary importance to medieval 
poets. 

Such a difference between medieval and modem standards of taste 
was mevitable before the invention of printing. To savour the finer 
points of hterary style, as we understand it, to appreciate the exact 
choice of words, the cadence of phrases and even the logical sequence 
of ideas, we require to read and re-read the matter presented to us. But- 
it was not to a readmg puUic that the medieval wnter appealed. An 
unlettered audience cannot be treated tenderly ; pomts must be vigorously 
emphasised; statements must be repeated, variety of diction must be 
introduced. The story-teller will present his characters in person, in 
conversation with each other, and by change of voice, intonation and 
gesture will make them live in the mmds of his hearers; he must be 
something of an actor as well as a narrator. The modem concert 
audience does not expect to hear all the words of a song, and even if 
the hearer grasps them, a feeble lyric is redeemed, in his opinion, by 
a good time and a tramed voice. But tune and words were of equal 
importance m medieval times, and the troubadour who produced ‘bos 
SOS e paubres motz" was regarded as a second-rate performer. No one 
could leave a recitation of any kuyl with the comfortable consciousness 
that he could read it all in print in the next day’ s newspaper or the next 
month’s magazine; if its mtention were not grasped upon the spot, it 
was gone for ever, so &r as he was concerned. Hence the distinction 
of styles, in the medieval sense of the term, and the analysis of figures 
. of speech and ornaments of rhetoric was important to an extent which 
cannot now be readily reahsed, for the technique of the speaker or 
reciter of his own works is not and cannot be that of the writer who 
proposes to approach his public in cold print and to derive royalties 
firom their appreciation. The quality that we now call style was, in 
medieval times, largely provided by the personality of the speaker or 
reciter, and the appeal of style was to the ear alone. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, for instance, refers to the eulogies passed upon 
his ‘style’ (Rolls Series, vol. i, p. 80) ‘Coepit librum- (Topographia 
Hibennca) valde commendare et stylum ipsius tractandique modum 
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multis kudibus extollere Ad haec injuimt ei archiepiscopus ut gra- 

Uzm styli egregu sibi a Deo coUati vacuam esse non pernxitteret/ 
‘Style’ here meant a mastery of the rhetorical rules and ornaments/ 
The admiration of Giraldus for his fhend Walter Map, whose wit he 
described as ‘sales saporifero sapientiae sale conditos’, is enough to show 
the character of his literary ideals, for every precept of the rhetoricians 
can be abundandy illustrated jErom the De Nugis Curialium of Map, no 
less than from the writings of Giraldus himself Gervase of Canterbury 
began his chromcle by emphasismg the difference between chromcle 
and history in point of style. ‘Histoncus diffuse et eleganter incedit, 
CTomcus vero simphciter graditur et breviter. Projicit historicus 
ampuUas et sesquipedalia verba; cronicus vero, silvestrem musam 
tenui meditatur avena’. The histonan may ‘audientes vel l^entes 
dulci sermone et elegant! demulcere’; the chromcler s business is to 
recount a succession of events imder accurate dates. Some chromclers 
disregard this difference. ‘Sunt autem plunmi qui, cromcas vel 

annales scribentes, limites suos excedunt Dum enim cronicam 

compdare cupiunt, histona more mcedunt, et quod breviter sermone- 
que humih de modo scribendi 'dicere debuerant, verbis ampuUosis 
aggravare conantur.’ This adaptation of style to subject matter also 
held good for correspondence. Thus Grosseteste, in 1245, apologised 
to Henry HI for the style of a previous letter: ‘hcet forte per imperi- 
tiam nostram non ita rhetonce scnpsenmus ut pro quahtate matenae 
eloquentia rhetonca requireret’/ 

Hence, some attention must be given to the rules of style as formulated 
by the rhetoricians. 

The chief early medieval writers who produced treatises upon the 
art of composition were Matthieu de Vendome, whose Ars Versificatoria 
was written before 1175, GeofiEroi de Vinsauf, whose Poetria Nova is 
dated about 1210, Gervais de Melkley, Ars Versificariaf Everard the 
German, the date of whose Labormtus is uncertain, but was before 1280, 
and John of Garland, an Enghshman, who studied at Oxford and Paris, 
was a professor at Toulouse from 1229 to 1231, after which he returned 
to Paris and apparently spent the rest of his life in that city or neigh- 
bourhood; he was the author of some dozen treatises, and more have 
been wrongly attributed to him; the date of his Poetria is not known. 

I Gervase of Canterbury, Rolls Senes, voL i, p. 87. On this point, see below, 
p. 62. Grosseteste, Rolls ^ries, Eptstolae^ p, 352. 
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The' doctrines formulated by these and other writers are based in part 
upon the De Inventione of Cicero, the Ars Poetica of Horace and the 
l^etorka ad Herennium of Comificius; the close study and analysis of 
texts as expounded at the universities of Orleans and Paris provided 
material for illustrating and expanding the classical principles. By the 
middle of the thirteenth century teachers were in general agreement 
upon the mam body of rhetorical instruction.^ 

The first subject for consideration is the arrangemait of material. In 
the case of a narrative, two methods are recognised, to follow either 
the ‘natural’ order of events, or to choose an ‘artificial’ order; for the 
latter case, the type is Virgil, who begins his Aeneid with the shipwreck 
of his hero on the Afiican coast and then makes him relate the previous 
course of events in the next two books of the epic. The ‘natural’ order 
is that recommended in various artes dktaminis, treatises on letter wntiajg^ 
and is applicable to subjects other than narrative; here the arrangement 
will be, the exordium, the statement of the case or narrative, confirma- 
tion or refutation of any points for discussion and conclusion. Some 
authorities recommend the author to begin with a proverb or generalisa- 
tion; thus Benoit de Sainte-iMaure begins the Roman de Troie with a 
reference to Solomon. Gamier de Pont-Sainte-Maxence begins his life, 
of St Thomas of Canterbury: 

Tuit h fysiden ne sunt ades bon mire; 

Tuit derc ne seveat pas bien chanter ne bien lire; 

Asquanz des troveurs Silent tost a bien dire. 

and proceeds to justify his own undertaking. Other means of attracting 
attention are appeals to curiosity: 

Seygnours, escotez un pent 
Si orrez un ties bon desduit. 

(F. Michel, La Riote du Monde; k Rot d*Angl^me et k Jongleur d* 0 yj) 

Qui bien commence ec qui bien scrt 
Guerredon au doble desert. 

(Gui de Cambrai, Barham et Josc^hat.) 

I Ihe best account of hterary technique in the middfe ages is E. Faral, Les 
Arts Podtiques du XUe et du XlEe Sikk^ Pans, 1924. G. Mari, I Trattati MeMeoaU 
di Ritmtca Latina, Milano, 1899, partly covers die same ground. 
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suggests that both audience and reciter will get their reward. The 
exordium may be in the nature of a prologue, summarising the matter 
of the narrative, as m Girart de Roussillon; presumably, those who did 
not wish to hsten could withdraw at the end of the prologue and leave 
others undisturbed. As for the body of the narrative, the precepts of 
the rhetoncians were naturally not observed with any exactitude; many 
narrative poems seem to us wanting in a due sense of proportion, 
and the unity of action is not always apparent. But they were not 
intended for a readmg public; they were to be recited in episodes, 
so long as the hearers would listen, and the medieval equivalent of 
‘to be continued in our next^ would naturally occur at a moment of 
high interest or excitement. 

As an instance Erec et Enide by Chretien de Troyes may be taken. 
Chretien was a supreme artist in this particular genrCy the roman d^aven-- 
ture, which reached its high-water mark in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. The story is composed of three episodes which can be sub- 
divided. It begms widi the account of an insult offered to Arthur’s 
queen, which Erec goes forth to avenge; he meets Emde, defeats the 
insolent lord and sends him back to make submission to Arthur. Then 
follows the account of his return widi Enide, their reception and 
marnage. This matter occupies 2292 lines of octosyllabic verse, which 
are divisible as 1243 and 1049 Hues respectively. The second episode 
relates Erec’s ‘recreance’, from which state of slothful uxonousness he 
is stirred to go forth upon new adyentures; these are told m lines 2293 
to 493^8, and can again be divided into two sub-episodes, the departure, 
subsequent encounters, collapse under excessive numbers and transport 
to a castle for recovery, in (hues 2293-3662) 1369 lines; secondly, the 
behaviour of the castle owner to Enide, the hero’s recovery and 
^return (3662-4938), 1276 hues. The third episode runs from 4939- 
69^8, 2019 lines, and relates the adventure of ‘Joie de la Cpur’, 
which is not obviously divisible, though a halt, which would 
leave the audience breathless for more, might be made at Hne 5739> 
dividing diis episode into 801 and 1218 lines respectively. How 
much recitation at a time was either demanded by the ‘audience or 
supported by the reciter is a matter of sheer conjecture;^ but the 
Tay-out’ of the matter indicates that convenient halting-places were 

I Speculation upon the subject can be found in Gautier, Les Epopees fiangatses, 
m, p. 232. 
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dearly marked, as in a feuilleton which doles out a story for daily 
consumption. 

^The character of the audience is mdicated by the style and matter of 
the narrative; Chretien composed for a feudal aristocracy, *Dans la 
salle du chiteau, pour la veiUfe, autour de k cheminfe heraldique, oh 
le tronc d^arbre se calcme sur les chenets, autour du jongleur h k vielle, 
k k harpe, ou ^ k rote, ou autour de celm ou celle qui sait lire, se rassem- 
blent des chevaliers ayant kiss6 haubert et heaume pour revetir le 
pelisson fourre et qui, sur des peaux, s’etendent auprJs des dames cn 
bliauts de soie, aux longues tresses pendantes/ ^ A work intended for 
performance under such conditions must not be judged by modem 
standards. A critical reader will be struck by inconsequences or irre- 
levancies; the tournament, for instance, with which the marrkge 
festivities conclude, adds nothmg to the story nor to the characters of 
^the actors; it is there because the audience liked tournaments; they were 
interested in techmeal accounts of profesaonal ability, which could stir 
the ambition of the young; the same may be said of descriptions of 
warriors’ equipment and kdies’ dresses. There is a certam monotony 
in the various combats which Erec wages, while the third episode might 
be omitted altogether without damaging the story, though Chretien 
could defend it on the ground that it reinforced the central theme, the 
conquest of ^recreance’, the existence of whidi securds a certain unity 
of action. Such defects were not apparent to those who heard the story 
episodically, and whose chief requirement was a momentary excite- 
ment derived from following the adventures of characters with 
whom they were m sympathy. If the story was set in a dim Celtic 
past, the hfe of which they heard was, from a soaal point of view, 
their own or one to whidb they aspired, with its castles, feasts, rich 
suits of armour and bejewelled dresses, bedecking men and women 
of noblest birth, whose courtesy was as ekborate as their courage? 
wasT indomitable. 

"When the subject-matter had been provided and the general arrange- 
ment of it had been settled, medieval rhetoricians enjoined various 
devices for. its ekboration and development. Eight of these were 
generally recognised. The first was known as ‘mterpretatio’ and 
*expolitto’, and consisted in saying the same thing in difierent terms, 
or varying expression by a change of voice, or of sentence construction, 

I G. Cohen, CkrStien de Troyes et son CEmre, Paris, 1931, p. 109, 
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i.e. using an interrogative sentence, or advancu^ a negative which is 
immediately to be refuted; e.g. Erec, 11 . 1220 ff.: 

*Mout VOS donai buen consod hier, 

Quant jel vos loai a atandre. 

Por ce fet il buen consoil prandre.* 

Li rois responf ‘N’est mie fable, 

Ceste parole est ventable: 

Qui croit consoil, n*est mie fos.* 

or Jaufre, 11 . 3059 ff.: 

E 1 vergiers es d’una pulcella 
que a nom Brunissens la bella, 
e SOS castels a nom Monbrun. 

E no.us cmdetz ges que sol un 
n aia, q’enantz ffa d'autres motz, 
mas Monbruns es lo caps de totz 
e deu aver la seignona. 

Mas la pulcella non avia 
paire m maire ni mant 
m fraire, car tuit son fenit 
e mort e d*est segle passat, 
e ela ten la eretat, 
que no 1 a nulh autre semor.^ 

* And the garden belongs to a damsel whose name is Brunisscn the fair and 
her casde is called Monbrun. And do not think that she has but one casde; 
on the contrary she has many others, but Monbrun is the chief of all and has 
the lordship. But the damsel had neither father, mother nor husband nor 
brother, for all are ended and dead and gone from this world, and she holds 
the inhentance, for there is no other lord,' 

» 

These tncks naturally degenerate to mere paddmg and the use of 
chevilles and set phrases; but the fact is supported by wide experience 
that to get an idea into the heads of the average audience, it must be 
repeated three times at least and the rhetoricians provided reapes for 
perforimng the operation artistically.® Another form of ‘ amplification* 

1 Appd, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, p. 14. 

2 Cp. L6on Gauucr on the quesuon of repetitions in the chansons de geste 
(Les ^opiesfian^aises, i, pp. 221 ff.). 
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was that known as ‘frequentatio’, a catalogue of descriptive phrases, 
more or less metaphorical; e.g. Erec, 11 . 541 ff.: 

Quant je ai delez moi ma fille. 

Tot le mont ne pns une bille. 

C^est mes deduiz, c’est mes deporz. 

C*est mes solaz, c’est mes conforz, 

C*cst mes avoirs, c’est mes tresors* 

Twenty lines of asseveration in this style condude the Provencal Jaufie 
(11. 8334 ff.) and si mi l ar examples constandy occur. 

The second and third means of ^amplification* were periphrasis and 
comparison or the use of simile; the former is too common to need' 
illustration. The latter appears but sparsely in the chansons de geste, and 
then in simple form; the old man*s beard is ‘white as hawthorn m 
flower*. The elaborate simile of Homer or Virgil appears to have lost 
fevour at an early date and was litde used after the eleventh century. 

Apostrophe, the fourth device, is of early occurrence; e.g. Alexis^ 
1. 141, when his mother apostrophises the deserted room: 

Chambre, dist de, ja mais n estras parede 
ne ja ledece n iert en tei demenede I 

Addresses to Death, Love, Fortune, etc., and to inanimate objects are 
common enough, and combine this means of ‘amplification* with the 
fifth, personification, which was worked almost to death in medieval 
literature. ^ 

Of greater importance was the ‘digression*. This might be a tem- 
porary abandonmeait of the narrative for the purpose of moralising, 
explaining technicalities^ or describing scenes and objects of interest; 
the last-mentioned form of digression is regarded as a device worthy 
of separate treatment. The second use of digression was to keep in hand 
iIk threads of the plot; a subordinate action might anticipate in tinge the 
proceeding of the main actors, and clanty be thus secured. The resump- 
tion. of the main thread must be dearly marked; e-g. Erec, L 1244: 

Or redevons d*]&cc parler, 

Qui ancor an k place estoit, 

Ou k bataille feite avoit 

Under this heading may come the use of direct s|^ch and of dklogiie, 
which was common in the chmtsons de geste^ and was used with eqjedal 
E 
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dexterity by Chretien de Troyes. This device^ allowed the poet to 
represent a character as discussing with himself a situation or his own 
feelings, to give the opimons of a crowd m their own words upon the. 
course of a tournament or the bearmg of a champion, to reveal and 
illustrate character m dialogue with another. It provided opportunities 
for the reciter or reader to speak in character, somewhat after the fashion 
of the modem ‘diseuse’, and to vary the monotony of the long 
assonanced ‘laisse’ in the chanson degeste or of the rhymed octosyllabic 
couplet m the roman d'aventure,^ 

These are matters concerned with the arrangement and adornment 
of subject-matter and are prehminary to the mam question, that of style. 
The Ciceroman doctrine distinguished three styles, gravis, mediocris and 
attenuatus, the difference between which depended upon the orator and 
his capaaty; when we reach the medieval rhetoricians, this meaning 
has been considerably extended and style is determined by the nature 
of the subject-matter; John of Garland states, ‘item sunt tires styli 
secundum tires status hominum: pastorah vitae convemt stylus huirnhs, 
agncohs mediocris, gravis gravibus personis quae praesunt pastonbus et 
agncolis’, in obvious reference to the Bucolics, Georgies and Aeneid of 
Virgil, which were set out as models of the three styles m the ‘ Vurgilian 
WheeT.^ The difference between styles in the twelfth century was 
marked by the constructions and even more by the vocabulary used, 
which must be suited to the subject-matter. The rhetoricians of that 
time classified ‘ mots senateurs et mots rotuners *, as strictly as did French 
critics of the seventeenth century. A further division of the subject is 
made in the ‘ornaments of style*, which can be of two kinds, ‘difficult* 
and ‘easy*. The difficult kind of ornament consists in the use of words 
m senses other than their common meanmg, and this by means of 

'l Alfons Hilka, Die Direkte Rede ah stilisttsches Kunstmittel in den Romanen 
des Kmtian von Troyes, Halle, 1903, analyses this subject very thoroughly. . 

2 Examples from the roman courtois are more cogent than those from earlier 
poems, as a more refined pubhc might be expected to have a greater faahty 
in the art of readmg. M. Wilmotte (VEpopfe fiangaise. Pans, 1939, chap, iv) 
has shown the extent to which the early epics, Alexis, and the first examples of 
hterature display an acquaintance with the precepts of the rhetoricians which 
suggests an education m their schools or a knowledge of ‘classical’ methods, 
based upon a study of Virgil and other classical texts. 

.3 Fatal, p 87. For similar allegoncal mterpretations of the books of Virgil, 
see Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages, 
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‘tropes’ which include such figures of speech as metaphor, antithesis, 
periphrasis, synecdoche, and allegory, rhetoncal devices of which 
•examples are common and easily found. The easy fcmd of ornament is 
chiefly concerned with the so-called colours of rhetoric; these are 
figures of speech and it is not always obvious why a distinction should 
be made between some of them and the ‘diffic^t’ ornaments. The 
figures enumerated in the medieval treatises are some thirty or forty in 
number and include such obvious and much used devices as the repeti- 
tion of a word for emphasis, the use of exclamation, of synonyms, 
descnption by concranes and contrasts or by reduplication of points 
descnbed. The device known as annominatioy which depended upon, 
similarity between words, was a favourite, and often descended to the 
word play now known as punnmg. Mare^ amare and amarus provided 
easy material for this conceit. 

E pos guida.l ferm’ estela lusens 
las naus que van penlhan per la mar, 
ben degra rm cflh qutl sembla, guidar; 
qu en la mar sui per leis profondamens 
tan esvaratz etc. 

‘And since the steadfast bnght star guides the ships which go their dangerous 
ways through the sea, she who is like the star should guide me, for on her 
account I am so deeply whelmed in the sea (which the hearers can mterpret as 
en Vcanar) that I shall perish without help.’ ^ 

Chretien de Troyes carries the Wbrd play through some twenty lines 
of Cligis ( 11 . 545 ff.): 

Mcs ne set, por quoi il le font 
Fors que por k mcr, ou il sont. 

Espoir bien $*an aparceust, 

Se k mers ne k deceust; 

Mes k mers Fangn^e et deceit 
Si qu’an k mer Tamer ne voit; 

Qu’an k mer sont, et d’amer vient, 

Bt s’est amers il mans, quis tient. 

‘ (The queen sees them sigh and shudder) but does not know why they do it, 
unless It be on accoimtofthe sea on which they are sailing. Perhaps she would 

I dc Lollis, Sorklht no. 20, L 20; Ids note gives odier examples Gotfiid 
von Strassburg copied it in Tristran^ flu ii,s>90-i2,ooo. 
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have perceived, it, if the sea had not misled her; but it is the sea which ba£Ses 
and deceives her, so that amid the seasickness she sees not the heart sickness. 
For they are at sea and heart sickness is the cause of their plight and heart bitter-^ 
ness of the ill that grips them.* 

As has been said, devices of this kind are less common in the chansons 
degeste. These were composed for audiences who were chiefly interested 
in movement and action, battles, conquests and defeats, and the historic 
figures concerned in them. Hence there is a certain sameness in twelfth- 
century epics and the modem reader is naturally annoyed by the repeated 
use of formulae and set phrases. ‘Ces cliches sont nombretix, frequents 
et d’une banahte desesperante des le debut du xnme siecle; ils rendent 
la lecture de nos vieux poemes souvent fastidieuse. Ce serait toutefbis 
se m^prendre que d’en faire un gnef trop dur aux auteurs, dont ils 
secondent la memoire, tandis quails ne deplaisaient pas plus aux auditeurs 
que la synonymie exageree dans Temploi du vocabulaire ne dut choquer 
les lecteurs les plus dehcats des romanciers d’alors, m^me les plus 
estimes, d*un Chretien de Troyes par exemple. Sur tous ces pomts, 
comme aussi sur la valeur musicale des recitations du temps, il nous est 
totalement impossible d*amver a une estimation juste de la portee 
esthetique des oeuvres htteraires.’ ^ This is very well said, but even 
greater emphasis might have been laid upon the fact that these works 
were not composed to be read and must not be judged from a readers 
literary point of view. Repetition of formulae and ‘ chches’ is a feature 
of most primitiTe epics, from Homer onwards. The audience expected 
it, as children expect it in fiiiry tales ; ‘ Ihtiquitas saecuh, juventus mundi*. 

Repetition, in difterent forms, has been a characteristic of epic poetry 
jfrom Homer onwards. The repeated use of set formulae for the common 
actions of life, eating, sleeping, fighting, etc,, was accepted as a con- 
vention; but poets who composed for pubhc recitation were also aware 
of the rhetorical value of repetition as a means of increasing dramatic 
effecf and of driving home their points. In the early epic, composed in 
assonant laisses of varying length, the device was used m several ways; 
there were the hisses similaires^ m which an action was described twice 
or three times over m dftferent terms in following laisses; two hisses 
might also be linked together by giving m the first lines of one a sum- 
mary of the transaction described m the preceding laisse. Attempts have 

I Wihnotte, p. 169, n. 2. A hst of chevilks is givca by P. Meyer, Raoul de 
Candfraif A.T.F , Paris, 1882, p. Iviij. 
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been made to discover some system of procedure/ but every poet who 
used the tnch had his own methods ; the author of the Chanson tk Roland 
liiade more systematic use of this repetiave method than did other 
poets, whose practice of it m the majonty of cases appears to have been 
haphazard. If, as has been supposed, the laisse Was originally a lync 
form adapted to the purposes of epic poetry, the chief difficulty m its 
use was to preserve a connection between one laisse and the next, a 
difficulty not diminished by the fact that the poem was sung, probably 
to some instrumental accompaniment, and that a change of melody 
may have taken place with each change of assonance, to avoid mono^ 
tony. The word AOI in the Chanson de Roland and the short line of six * 
syllables in the epics of the William of Orange cycle, as also the four- 
syllable lines which end the verse sections of Asicassin et Nkolettef have 
been interpreted as indications that the end of the laisse had been reached. 

If the melody was then changed, or if a short interlude was performed, 
the connection ofthe narrative might be lost or confused by the audience. 
Hence the practice of repeating an important incident in different words, 
or of summarising in the first lines of a new laisse the event narrated in 
the preceding laisse^ or of repeating the last line of one laisse as the fiirst 
line of the next. The first method may extend over two or even thr^ 
hisses (e.g. Rohmd^ nos. xx, xii, xm). More common is the sunimary, 
which IS intended to pick up the thread of the narrative. In Girart de 
Rmssilton (L 7919)^ Girart and his wife took refuge with ‘un lucrer 
fclun* and his ‘fclonesse muller wl;^ turned him out of his room when 
he was ill and forced him, like Alexis, to sleep under the stairs: 

II Id fest devalar de s<m palaz 
en farvol d’un crier dcsoz um graz. 

Ain|ui a la cmtcssc dolent solaz. 

Use fdDowing laisse beginr: 

Gitaxz iaz en Tarvol, ni a servent 
fors sa muBer qui.1 scrt molt boniement. 

Repetition was also used to emphasise particular pcants of interest. 
The mcmk whom Girart seat to open communications with Chaxks 

I The subjea has been examined by M. K. Pope, Modem Lat^mge Meokm, 
VH, p. 35a; IX, p. 41; X, p. 310. Also by W. Mulertt, Xjo^etwemhdm^ ml 
Laissenane^habing in det* Chmsons de Geste, Romamstisdie Affienm, VH, HaHc, 
3918, 
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(1. 6841) was harshly received and threatened with mutilation; the 

laissemds: , 

E a momges, quant 1 oit, vougre esser lorn. 

The next laisse repeats the scene and ends: 

Li monges, quant l^oit, vougre estre estorz. 

E.1 monges, quant Fault, ne dis que non. 

Mas loinaz se vougre estre denant Carlon. 

These repetitions work up to the climax of his panic departure, when 
he is allowed to go: 

Devalet per Feschale plus que lo pas. 

So m Boeve deHaumtone, when the giant Escopart appears, laisse cxxxn 
begins: 

^ I A vrATrlAtn 


The next laisse: 
and the next 


Le veylen estoit mult grant e mult fen. 

E le Vilen estoit grant e metadez 

‘Di moi, velein*, dist Boves le vadant, 
pur icel deu en quey estes creant, 
ou fustes vus ne e de quele gent?’ 


Escopart has a useful part to play and the poet is anxious that the hearers 
should have a clear idea of him. 

These repetitions may also have been an aid to the memory of the 
performer, by helpmg to fix in his mmd the succession of mcidents. 
The device finds its full development in the laisses sitnilaires; Miss Pope 
sees it as a continuation of ballad methods with their refrains and 
repetitions of half stanxas; others have hinted at ecclesiastical influence, 
in imitation of antiphonal chanting or the parallelism of Hebrew 
psalmody. In any case, reapes for working it are given by the rhetori- 
cians under the title of Amplification, which proceeds by ^mterpretatio’ 
an<h'expolitio’; thus Geof&oi de Vinsauf.^ 

Si faas amplum. 

Hoc primo procede gradu. sententta cum sit 
Unica, non uno veniat contenta paratu, 

Sed vanet vestes et mutatona sumat; 

Sub verbis ahis praesumpta resume; reponc 
Pluribus in clausis unum; muluplice forma 
Dissimuietur idem; varius sis et tamen idem. 


I Faral, p. 204- 
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Rhetorical matter m our own day, however successful it may have 
been as oratory, often makes dull readmg; on the other hand, 
speeches that read well can be wearisome when delivered. There is 
plenty of pohtical wisdom in sound hterary form m the speeches of 
Burke, but in the House of Commons, Burke is said to have been a 
dinner bell. The country parson who hved far from banks and kept his 
reserve of banknotes m a volume of Tillotsons sermons, explained this 
habit on the ground that if a burglar broke mto the vicarage, it was 
unlikely that he would want to read sermons, but that if he did, the 
last preacher he would choose would be Tillotson; yet TiUotson had 
much repute as a pulpit orator m his day. Rhetoric depends as much 
upon the speaker as upon the matter, and at no penod of hterary history 
can it be judged solely as hterature. We know and can know very litde 
of medieval methods of dehvery ; but it is at least certain that the methods 
m vogue would not have persisted, had they not been to the taste of 
audiences. 

The case of lync poetry is difierent from that of epic. Here the 
influence of Southern France was paramount; lyrical forms had here 
been elaborated at an earher date than elsewhere in W^tem Europe 
and their influence upon other hteratures was profound. The charac- 
teristics of lync poetry are usually thought to be simpliaty and spon- 
taneity; a lync is concerned with the expression of one thought or idea 
which comes unbidden from the heart and is clothed in words of simple 
and unrestrained emotion. The Provencal lyric schools can provide 
examples of lyrics in this style; but convention soon became paramount 
and technique took the place of emotion. From the earliest times, two 
poetical schools are found m oppc^tion, the trobar clus^ the obscure 
or close, subtle style of composition (also known as car, rtc, oscar, 
sotily cobert) and the trobar dor i}eu, leugier, plan), the dear, lights 
easy, straightforward style. ^ The method of trobar clus is stated^ by 
Raimbaut d’Aurenga thus: 

Cars, brans et teinz motz entrebesc 
Pensius pensanz. . . 

T intertwine, thoughtfully thoughtful, words that are rare, dirk and coloured.* 

I On this subject most of the relevant Kterature xs noted by Jeanroy, La Pohk 
lynque des Troubadours, Pans, 1934, n, pp. 32 ff. See also P. Andiaud, Quae 
judida de htteris fecennt Provindales, Pans, 1902. 
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Strange turns of expression, unusual words, sometimes corned for the 
occasion, difficult rimes and stanza schemes of great complexity were 
the means by which the exponent of the trobar clus attempted, and often 
successfully, to hide his meanmg from the vulgar herd. Tins was one 
method of revivifymg the well-worn tale of love, a subject obhgatory 
upon the troubadour and by no means inexhaustible. A further reason 
for obscurity may be due to the faa that the chanso was a love song 
addressed to a married lady; and though m many cases it contamed 
comphments purely conventional, however exaggerated to modem 
ideas, the fact remains that the sentiments expressed might as easily be 
those of ventable passion, and, m view of a husband’s existence, 
obscunty had a utility of its own. Peire d’ Auvergne gives as a reason 
for obscunty of style, ‘he is pleasmg to me who proceeds to sing with 
words shut up and obscure, to which a man is afraid to do violence’; 
the ‘violence’ apprehended is that of thcjoglar who might spoil a com- 
position by incompetence of delivery, or by interpolating allusions or 
alterations of his own. A complicated stanza was a safeguard against such 
mishandling; the case of Dante’s terza rima will occur to every student. 

There is, however, much probabihty that such a style was not of 
troubadour invention. The medieval rhetoricians, as has been said, had 
distinguished three styles and had analysed their diaractcnstics, the 
gravis, mediocris and humitis. The weighty, lofty, noble and courtly style 
was marked by comphcation of constraction, ornament of ‘difficult’ 
character, and a choice of suitable vocabulary. Such ideals may easily 
lead to exaggerations and obscurity; a tradition arose that an devated 
and difficult style was aristocratic.^ At all times the uneducated or half- 
educated classes of society have been prone to beheve that the use of 
sonorous phrases, unusual words and involved sentence construction is 
indicative of a high degree of mental power. Carohngian tunes were 
not^free from this obsession. Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims*, wrote 
tx> a namesake or relative, vigorously criticising this degradation of style. 

1 It has been suggested that the ori^ of the obscure style is to be found in 
the so-called ‘ Asianismus’, the turgid and decorative style of the late Greek 
sophists and rhetoricians, continue in early medieval Latin and known as 
die ‘galhcanus codiumus\ which attracted the attention of early writers in 
vernacular tongues. But the fret that a chronological succession of stylistic 
movements can be observed is not evidence of a causal connection between 
them* 

z Quoted by A, Viscardi, Studi Medievati, vn (1934)* pp* ff- 
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‘Verba quoque obstrusa et undecimque per glossulas coHecta et sine 
ratione posita quae m hoc scnpto tuo posuisti, sicut et in altk domino regi 
•et mihi olim directis congessisti redarguunt te tipo iactantiae cum dicat 
Apostolus: vocum novitates devita. Et: malo qumque verba loqui in 
ecclesia ad aedificationem, quam decern nnlia verborum in lingua. Qui 
enim lingua in qua natus es non solum non loqui, verum nec intelligere 
nisi per interpretem potes, cum subpeter^t suffidenter verba ktina 
quae in his locis ponere poteras ubi graeca et obstrusa et interdum scotica 

et alia barbara ut tibi visum fuit notata atque corrupta posuisti Hunc 

namque morem etiam a pueritia habuisti m his quae te dictare rogabam, 
maxime autem in versibus et in figuns porphiriacis in qmbus verba ^ 
linguae ahenae atque obstrusa impropna et utditate sensus carentia, 
quae nec ipse intellegebas, studiose ponebas, quod mihi admodum dis- 
plicebat/ The Latin poets of the ninth century are, in several cases, 
accused of the same tendency to outlandish diction. The style may have 
been started by chancery courts or some other state department; 
offidaldom is always inclined to exalt its office by following the precept 
that languige was invented to obscure thoi^ht, and if it should desire to 
inform the public that those who hve in glass houses should not throw 
stones, it will state that ‘individuals normally resident in dwelling-houses 
constructed wholly or mainly of glass or other vitreous sutetances 
should be careful to remember the potential repercussion consequent 
upon lapidary projection*,^ Similar aberrations recur at other points of 
literary history; the rhdoriqueurs, the followers of Marini and G6ngora, 
the burlesques, the pr&ieux and the euphuists. If some of them have 
been the starting-point of new development, others have speedily dis- 
appeared, and are not without counterpart in our own times.* 

A distmetion can be made between trohar tic and trabar dm. Amaut 
Daniel, the athnowledged representative of the former style, was an 
artist m vocabulary, metre and rime; an essential part of composition 
fa described by him as ‘filing and poBshing*; the metaphor was not 
contradicted by Dante who desenbed him as 

migBor febbro del parlar matemo. {Pmg. xxvi, iry*) 

1 Cp. ‘Crypeegamous ccmcrcdon never grows 

On mlnearal fiagmenis that decline repose.* 

2 Metrical coinph^ty and obscurity ofdicuon are to be found in odicrcady 
medieval literatures, such as Icdandic and Irhfcu It should not be assumed that 
the primitive k always the simple. 
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There is no great depth of thought m Amaut Darners work; he was 
a techniaan, a medieval craftsman who enjoyed the exercise of his art 
as much as did the cathedral stone carvers, who were content to put 
their best efforts into work which might be placed almost out of sight 
but would make its contribution to the general effect. A stanza of 
17 lines, the nmes of which did not find an answer until the succeedmg 
stanzas were reached, while the nmes were of ‘difficult’ character, 
requirmg wide search and ingenuity to find an adequate supply for 
five stanzas, such was the kmd of problem which this troubadour 
preferred to attack. Obscunty was not his mtention, and the diffi- 
culties which his poems present are those of vocabulary rather than of 
style. 

Exponents of the trobar clus adopted the aristocratic standpomt; they 
considered that their art was degraded, if it could be intelhgible to 
anyone without trouble and study; it was the poet’s duty to regard and 
maintam it as an esotenc art, understood only by the initiated, somewhat 
in the spint of the remark with wliich Dean Gaisford is reputed to have 
begun his divimty lecture: ‘Gentlemen, a knowledge of Greek will 
enable you to read the oracles of God in the ongmal and to look down 
from the heights of scholarship upon the vulgar herd, while leading 
occasionally to positions of considerable pecuniary emolument.’ Thus 
Giraut dc Bomelh, who for some time defended the obscure style, 
explained his position (ed. Kolsen, Halle, 1910, no. 26) : 

Done drechs eC qu’eu chan 
C’a precs que per man; 

Mas era diran 
Que, si m’esforses 
Com levet chantes, 

Melhs m’ester’ assatz. 

E non e$ vertatz; 

Que sens echartatz 
Adui pretz e.l dona 
^i com rochaizona 
Nosens eslaissatz; 

Mas be ere 
Que ges chans ancse 
No val al comensamen 
Tan com pois, can om Tenten. 
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‘’rked. it IS ngkt for me to smg both to make my prayer and on account of 
an order; but now people will say, that if I took trouble to smg m the hght 
style. It would be much better for me. And it is not true; for sense which is 
remote (i.e. obscure) brings worth and grants it, even as imbndled stupidity 
impairs it (i.e. obscure sense); but I certainly believe that no song is ever worth 
as much at first, as it is later, when it is understood.* 

Obscurity here is due to the use of words m stramed senses (e.g. 
echartatz^ ecarte) and to ambiguity of construction {e.g. does Vochaizona 
refer to sens or to pretz?). Further, we have a ij-hne stanza, and pre- 
cisely similar nmes have to be found for six more stanzas, the poem 
being ‘unissonans\ which requirement is not likely to make for clarity. 
Giraut explains his method as follows (no. 27): 

Mas, per melhs assure 
Mo chan, 

Vauc cerchan 
Bos motz en fre 
Que son tuch chargat e pie 
D*us estranhs sens naturals, 

E no sabon tuch de cals 

‘But for the better foundation of my song I keep on the watch for words 
good on dbe rem {i.e. tractable like horses) which are all loaded to the full (like 
pack animals) and full of a meaning which is unusual and yet is wholly theirs; 
but It is not everyone that knows what that meanir^ is.* 

How much did the public understand of these alembicated composi- 
tions? Their impressions were auditory; could they hold in memory a 
long sequence of rimes and anticipate in thought their repetition, while 
attendmg also to die tune and the sense of the words? We get a hint 
from an early passage in the Razos de Trohar of Raimon Vidal, th^lt 
there was literary and artistic hypocrisy in his time, as there is in jours. 

‘ In diis science of poetry both troubadours and hearers are often equally 
deceived and I will tell you how and why. Hearers who understand 
nothing, when they hear a good song, will pretend that they understand 
very well* becau^ they think that they would be regarded as stupid, 
if they said that they did not understand. Thus they de^ve themselves, 
for one of the most sensible thin^ in the world is, if a man asks and 
wi^es to learn what he does not know, and the ignorant man has much 
more reason for shame than the man who asks and wants to learn. And 
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those who do understand, when they hear a bad troubadour, will praise 
his song out of politeness; or if they do not praise it, at least they will 
not wish to condemn it. And thus the troubadours are deceived and 
the audience has the blame of it; for one of the best things m the world 
is, that a man praise what he ought to praise and condemn what he 
ought to condemn. Those who think that they understand and do not 
understand, from haughtmess do not learn and thus they remain 
deceived " Raimon Vidal, in his didactic poem Abrils issi* e map intrava, 
introduces a joglar who is unable to please the company which he finds 
in the courts of the nobles, and declares that his profession has been 
ruined by the general degradation of taste and culture and that he intends 
to abandon his profession. He asks Raimon for his advice. Raimon tells 
him that while culture (saber e conoissenza) is not entirely dead, a general 
lowering of taste is apparent, the joglar who wishes to succeed must 
therefore adapt his methods to his audience. This is not always an easy 
matter; T tell you that even among the worthy and excellent there are 
some who have no consideration; in a social gathering they will ask 
you to sing, and on the third word of your song, whatever it may be* 
they will begm to matter and talk together quite dose to you and 
exchange gossip. God never granted them understanding and, in my 
opinion, is never likely to grant it.’ ^ This phenomenon is not unknown 
in modem sodety and it may be inferred that in the early years of the 
thirteenth century, when Raimon Vidal composed this poem, mterest 
in the trobar clus was confined to n^ow cirdes, and that even here, 
interest was not always genuine. 

In any case, the trobar clus went out of fitshion about the end of the 
twelfth century; the trobar ric was practised with varying success Until 
the decline of Proven9al poetry. Giraut de Bomdh was converted to 
dje cause of trobar clar and in a tenso between himself and Linhaure 
(Raimbaut d’Aurenga) the arguments for either style are advanced. „ 

(i) I diould like to know, G. de Bomdh, why and for what reason you 
constantly blame the obscure style. Tdl me whether you pim so highly that 
which IS common to all? For then all would be equal. 

(a) Sir lanhaure, I do not take it to heart if each man composes as he pleases ; 
but judge that song to be more loved and prized which is made easy and simple, 
and do not be vexed at my opinion. 

X Bd. W, Bohs, Erlangen, 1903, L 1442. 
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(3) Guiraut, I do not like my songs to be so confused, tbat the base and the 
good, the small and the great be appraised alike; my poetry will never be 
prised by fools, for they have no understanding nor care for what is more 
preaous and valuable. 

(4) Lmhaure, if I work late and turn my rest into weariness for that reason 
(to make my songs simple), does it seem that I am afraid of work? Why com- 
pose, if you do not want all to understand^ Song brii^ no other advantage. 

(5) Guiraut, provided that I produce what is best at all times, I care not if it 
be not so widespread; commonplaces are no good for the appreciative; that is 
why gold is more valued than salt, and with song it is even the same. 

Thus one of the disputants believes that the object of writmg poetry 
IS to please a small circle of cultivated admirers by a display of technical 
skdl; the other considers that the poet should have a message for the 
people and that even fools should be able to understand its purport. 
Giraut further insists that composition in the easy style demands no 
less skiU and assiduity than is required for the production of obscurity. 
Upon this point he repeatedly insists; ‘The troubadour who makes his 
meaning clear is just as clever as he who cunningly conjoins words,’ 

* My opinion is that it is not in obscure but in dear composition that toil 
is involved.’ Raimon de Miraval, nearly contemporary in date (1168- 
1180), supported this view: ‘Never should obscure poetry be praised, 
for it IS composed only for a price, compared with sweet festal songs, 
easy to learn, such as I sing.’ The Italian Lanfranc Cigala, at a later 
date (1241-1257}, may have been moved to utterance by a recrudescence 
of obscure composition: T could Sasily compose an obscure, subtle 
poem, if I wished; but no poem should be so concealed beneath subtlety 
as not to be dear as day. For knowledge is of small value, if clearness 
does not bring light; obscurity has ever been regarded as death and 
brightness as life. And if anyone should ky this to my discredit or^ 
count It as foolishness in me, I know well that not four men in a thousand 
would agree with that view; and as I have so many on my, side, I can 
indict him on the charge of folly; and it is great fbohshness that a>m- 
poses obscure words, as if a man had profound wisdom who did not 
know enough to draw his water from a dear stream,’ 

Early in the thirteaith century a similar dash of critical opinion was 
heard m Germany, though the field of action was rather that of the 
court epic than of lyric poetry. Gotfiid von Strassbui^ is die champiem 
of simpHeity and darity of style against the obscurity of Wolfcam vm 
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Eschenbach’s compositioii; Gotfnd did not challenge his opponent by 
name, but few critics have doubted his identity to be proclaimed m 
Gotfrid^s Tristan (U. 4587-4818), where the poet expresses his vie'^s 
upon current poetical hterature. After praising Hartmann von Aue for 
his clear and attractive style, he attacked Wolfram on two grounds: 
firstly, because he abandoned the accepted Ime of tradition in his nar- 
ratives and went out of his way to introduce inventions of his own as 
a ‘vmdaere wilder maere\ which, secondly, were made unintelligible 
by the comphcations of his style and the artificial character of his 
methods. The difference between the two men went deeper than ques- 
tions of technique. Wolfram had an aristocratic audience m mmd and 
an ideal of kmghtly chivalry before him; Gotftid appealed rather to the 
citizen class and was concerned to attain an aesthetic rather than an 
ethical ideal; Gotfnd was concerned with Tristan’s heart. Wolfram with 
Parzival’s souL^ 

These ideas were followed by Dante with certain modifications of 
his own. In the second book of the De Vulgari Eloquentia, he developed 
his theory of style. Having discovered the Illustnous Courtly Tongue, 
he discusses the subjects worthy of its use, and concludes that Arms, 
Love and Righteousness are the most worthy. The highest subjects 
should be sung in the highest style; while Dante accepts the theory of 
the three styles, which he calls Tragic, Comic and Elegiac, in place of 
illustris^ mediocris and humilis, the choice of style is determined by the 
nature of the subject, and if the poet is to sing of the highest subjects, 
he must therefore use the tragic style. ‘Stilo eqmdem tragico tunc uti 
videmur, quando cum gravitate sententie tarn superbia carmmum quam • 
constructionas elatio et excellentia vocabulorum concordat’ ; ‘ We make 
use of the Tragic style when the stateliness of the lines as well as the 
loftiness of the construction and the excellence of tie words agree with 
tie weight of the subject’, and this is therefore suitable for the Canzpne, 
the highest form of poetry. Such is also the definition given an the 
Leys d’ Amors, ^ which, if later in date than Dante’s treatise, contains 
troubadour tradition on the subject *Chanso should treat chiefly of 
love or praise, with fair pleasing words and graaous theiries, for m a 

1 On euphuism in England in tie early fiftecadi century, see Florida Verhorum 
Venustas, by E. F. Jacob, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. xvn, no. 2, 
July 1933. 

2 Ed. Gatien-Amoult, i, p. 339. 
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chanso should be set no low nor evil word nor any ill-chosen, for it 
should treat of love and praise, and a lover must show himself courteous 
not only in his acts, but likewise m his words and his speecL’ On the 
question of construction suitable to the canzone, Dante shows obvious 
acquaintance with the treatises upon rhetonc; the example which he 
gives of the ‘sapidus et venustus et excelsus’ construction, ‘Ejecta 
maxima parte florum, de sinu tuo, Florentia, nequicquam Tnnacriam 
Totik secundus admt’, begins with an ablative absolute in inverted 
order, containing a ‘conceit’, apostrophises Florence and plays upon the 
names Florence and Totila, placing the names and the ‘annominatio’ 
in chiasmus, while the rule of the ‘cursus’ (cursus tardus to end the first 
clause, and cursus planus to close the whole phrase) is observed. These 
are tricks which the rhetoricians had fully analysed. When we come to 
the choice of words, Dante’s knowledge of their works is even more 
obvious. He classifies words as puerilia, muliebria and virilia; the last 
mentioned are again divided as silvestna and urbana, and ‘eorum que 
urbana vocamus quedam pexa et lubrica, quedam irsuta et reburra 
sentimus’; the pexa and irsuta are to be sought for use in the canzone 
as being grandiosa. These metaphors are concerned with personal 
appearance and in particular with the condition of the hair, or the 
surface of textile fabrics. To suggest that Dante had in mind the idea 
that words are a vesture of thought seems far-fetched, nor does the 
simile of the construction of a faggot (vm, i ; ‘cantionem hgare’, rv, 6) 
support it. There is some suggestion of a vesture simile in the last words 
of chapter i; ‘wherefore, since th<? theme of those who write verse 
always persists as an ingredient separate from the words, it will not, 
unless of the highest quality, appear better when associated with the 
best vulgar tongue, but worse, like an ugly woman, if dressed out in 
gold or silk’. But chapter i is a considerable distance fi:om chapter vn. 
Dante is using metaphors which appear in the treatises upon versification'’ 
and^diction. Matthieu de Vendome says (Faral, p. 154) : ‘ex superfidali 
omatu verborum elegantia est m versibus — Siquidem in hoc articulo 
versificatorem oportet esse expeditum, ne ex pcnuna omatus hirsuta 
verborum ^gregatio in metro videatur mendicare: sed, quadam simili- 
tudme sumpta a rebus materiatis, sicut de lana caprina et de panniculis 
inveteratis nemo festivum potest contexere indumentum. . .similiter in 
versibus,’ Matthieu uses a vanety of metaphorical expressions to describe 
the character of words, but returns more than once to those derived 
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from outward appearance or clothing; verba poUta are an essential 
element m verse; quaedam dicttones panniculosae^ under which, heading 
he places the conjunctions, are to be avoided. GeofFroi de Vinsauf 
follows the same hne of thought (Faral, p. 254) : 

Legibus arctetur metrum, sed prosa vagatur 
Libenore via, quia prosae publica strata 
Admittit passim redas et plaustra, sed arta 
Semita versiculi non vult tarn grossa, sed ipsas 
Voces in forma gracdi, ne corpus agreste 
Verbi mole sua perturbet et mqumet ilium 
Vultque venire metrum tanquam doimcellula, compto 
Cnne, mtente gena, subtili corpore, forma 
Egregia. 

Dante’s opposition of verba silvestna to verba urbana, and of pexa to 
irsHta, IS here made. GeofFroi goes on to say that words must conform 
to these principles, ‘nec quicquam puerile sonent’, again usmg one of 
Dante’s terms. He concludes this section of his poem thus: 

Ecce dedi pecten, quo si smt pexa relucent 
Carmina tarn prosae quam metra. Sed an bene pectas 
Hoc speculo potens plene discemere formam. 

Evrard rAllemand seems to use the same metaphor (p. 359): 

Persephones rapmm qui compto carmine claudit. 

Arte nec mgenio^laudicat die suo. 

He wrote m 1349, too late to concern us; by that time the idea had 
probably become commonplace; G6ngora uses it (Sonetos Heroicos, 

no. XXl) . Historia es culta, cuyo encaneado 

Estdo, SI no mtoco, pemado, 

Tres ya Pdotos del bajel sagrado 
Hurta al ticmpo 

These metaphors were no doubt sr^gested by some association of ideas, 
too elusive to be recovered by us. No word which has a meaning for 
speaker or hearer is ever entirely isolated; its utterance arouses associa-^ 
tiom which are usually wholly personal, and, if analysed, may appear 
to be entirely irrational. Nor is the problem made easier by the diffi- 
culty of determining how far the auditory impression by which asso- 
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cktions were evoked was disturbed by visual reminiscences. In any case 
the choice of words was as important to the rhetoricians as to the writers 
,of classical French tragedy; the diiBFerence between mots shateurs and 
mots foturiers was fully recognised: 

Honda vemabunt, fabn arte pohta micabunt, 

Pulchra quidem muhcr fonnosa sit et speaosa, 

Atirum sit purum, sit mundum, sit rubicundum. 

(Fatal, p. 105.) 

Boccaccio and his fiiend Petrarch defended the obscurity of poetry 
as both inevitable and useful. ‘Surely no one can believe that poets 
invidiously veil the truth with fiction, either to deprive the reader of 
the hidden sense, or to appear the more clever; but rather to make 
truths, which would otherwise grow cheap by exposure, the object of 
strong intellectual effort and various interpretation, that in ultimate 
discovery they shall be more precious.\ . .‘In poetic narrative, above 
all, the poets maintain majesty of style and corresponding dignity. As 
saith Francis Petrarch m the Third Book of his Invectives, “such majesty 
and digmty are not intended to hinder those who wish to understand, 
but rather propose a dehghtful task, and are designed to enhance the 
readers pleasure and to support his memory. What we acquire with 
difficulty and keep with care is always the dearer to us.” ’ . ,T repeat my 
advice to thc^ who would appreciate poetry and unwmd its difficult 
involutions. You must read, you must persevere, you must inquire and 
exert the utmost power of your mind. If one way does not lead to the 
desired meaning, take another; until, if your strength holds out, you 
Yull find that dear which at first look^ dark.'^ 

Dante^s critical fiiculty has been doubted by vanous waters. Macaulay, 
for mstanc^ in his essay on Dante, says, ‘it is imp<^ible not to remark 
Dante's admiration of writers far inferior to himself, and m particular^ 
hh idolatry of Virgil, who, elegant and qilardid as he is, has no pre- 
tentions to the depth and origmahty of mind which characterise his 
Tuscan worshipper. In truth, it may be laid down as an almost universal 
rule, that .good poets are bad critics’. Certainly, Dante’s reference to 
Cicero, Livy, Phny, Frontinus and Orosius, without a breath of dis- 
crimination, as writers ‘qui usi sunt altissmias prosas’, suggests that his 
criterion of excellence was not the same as ours. His ideal figure among 

I C* G. Osgood, Bocamo m Poetry, Poncetm, 1930, pp. 60 ff. 

F 
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the troubadours is Amaut Daniel, an artist in words and metres, 
with which means he adorns the commonest of commonplaces. Of 
the few troubadours who struck the real lync note of emotion,* 
Bemart de Ventadom is outstandmg; he has been styled, with some 
justification, the troubadour Wordsworth, of him Dante has no- 
where a word to say. Yet he almost repeats Bemart’s description of 
real poetry: 

lo ini son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto, e in quel modo 
Ch’ei detta dentro, vo sigmficando. xxiv, 52.) 

* This IS not essentially different from Bemart (ed. Appel, no. 15): 

Chantars no pot gaire valer, 
si d'lns dal cor no mou lo chans, 
m chans no pot dal cor mover, 

SI no 1 es fin’ amors coraus ; 
per so es mos chantars cabaus 
qu’enjoi d’amor ax et enten 
la boch’ e Is olhs e 1 cor e 1 sen. 

‘Song can be of htde value, if it rises not from the depths of the heart; and 
soi^ cannot spring from the heart, if there is not there pure heartfelt love For 
that reason my song is supreme, for I have and hold m the transport of love my 
mouth and eyes and heart and sense.’ 

Modem cnttasm naturally asks, wny choose the artifiaal when the 
natural is available? 

There are many passages m the Divtna Commedia which are obscure 
to any understanding, and others which are grotesque to modem taste; 

A. Symonds has discussed some of them m his Introduction to the Study 
of Dante. The truth seems to be, that Dante never entirely broke away 
from medieval ideas upon the nature of style and the use of language; 
Giraut de Bomelh abandoned the trobar clus and gained a reputation 
in the clear and easy style; for that reason Dante places him below 
Amaut Daniel, whom he regards as a poet of supreme excellence, 
because he had treated the highest possible subject, love, m the most 
elevated of all possible styles There is, however, this wide difference 
between Dante and the troubadours; they used the obscure style to 
impress their audience, Dante used it to ‘ennoble’ his subject, that is. 
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to‘ secure for it a greater measure of authority and digmty. Moreover, 
Dante was a pioneer, he was using a language that was stiU hardly 
formed to deal with the most profound and comphcated theological 
and metaphysical questions. But when he forgets the rules and follows 
his own inspiration, there are few greater poets than he. 

Dante was no lover of stylistic affectation for its own sake. In the 
Convtvio (i, x), when defendmg the use of the vernacular in place of 
Latin, he is one of the first in medieval times to place a nght value upon 
prose as a medium of expression. ‘By the help of this commentary, the 
great excellence of the vulgar tongue will be seen, because not only are 
the loftiest and newest conceptions almost as siutably, adequately and , 
gracefully expressed by it as by Latin itself, but its virtues cannot be 
fully displayed m nmed compositions on account of the madental 
adornments which are linked with them; I mean time and rhythm and 
ordered numbers , just as with the beauty of a lady, when the decoration 
of her ornaments and apparel attracts more admiration for her than her 
person itself’ If the full resources inherent in a language are to be 
known, they wdl be best displayed in prose, where adventitious orna- 
ment will not distract attention from its fundamental qualities In this 
matter, Dante is in advance, not only of his own age, but also of 
Petrarch. Conversely {ibid, i, vn), ‘let everyone know that nothing 
which IS harmomously compacted by the bond of the Muse can be 
translated from its own language to another without destroying its 
sy^eetness and harmony. And this is the reason why Homer has not 
been translated from Greek mto Latin like the other writmgs which the 
Greeks have bequeathed to us; and this is the reason why the verses of 
the Psalter have none of the sweetness and music of harmony, for they 
were translated from Hebrew mto Greek and from Greek mto Latm, 
and in the first translation all that sweetness disappeared.’ The success 
or even the possibihty of translation depends upon the subject-matter; 
in the case of poetry, where the highest form must correspond wit^ the 
loftiness of the subject, translation can, at most, substitute something 
dyferent from the ongmal. 

These Were new ideas, which came to modify and supplement the 
rules and recommendations of the rhetonaans. They had written 
with the demands and requirements of oratory at the back of their 
mmds, haying in view a pubhc which would listen, but could not 
read. Dante is aware that another public was begmnmg to exist. 
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a public which would read to itself, for information, reflection an'd 
pleasure. 

,M. Fatal, in the preface to his Recherches sur ks Sources latines des' 
Contes et Romans Courtoisdu Moyen (Pans, 1913) draws an interesting 
contrast between the knowledge of the Latin classical works possessed 
respectively by medieval writers and by theymembers of the Pl6iade; 
the men of 1150 he considers, and wi& justice, to have been as well 
informed upon this hterature as the men of 1550. The diflFerence between 
them was a matter of quality, not of degree, of manner, not of matter. 
‘Ce que les ecnvains de la Pleiade ont apporte de neuf, ce n’a pas ^te 
-^une connaissance plus etendue, mais une conception inedite de la lit- 
terature romaine. Ils ont aborde Fetude des pofetes andens aved une 
autre ame, une autre sensibility et une autre imagination qu on ne Tavait 
fait jusque^ki; et c’est dans la nouveaut^ de Tinterpretation qu a consiste 
Icur v^ntablc origmalite. De la renaissance poetique du xvie siede, 
Tagent prindpal n’a pas 6 t 6 la r^vyiation des textes antiques, mais une 
intelligence nouvelle de leur sens — Tout en admettant Texistence, au 
xne siede, d’une puissante tradition antique, on n’oubliera pas que, dans 
la production litteraire de ce temps, Tesprit selon lequel on a lu les textes 
conservys a eu autant d^importance, sinon plus, que le fait m^mc qu'ils 
ytaient lus.’ 

This difierence, which M. Fatal was not concerned to analyse fiirther, 
is that which divides the age of script from the age of print, the age of 
auditory from that of visual comprehension. Authors of 1150 wrote 
works intended primarily for redtation; those of 1550 wrote for a 
public tiiat could read as well as listen. In the age of print, the reader 
has time to ponder the matter before him, to read a passage over as 
ofte39 as he pleases and to exert his critical faculties. For him, words 
have a wider connotation than for the hearer and a new significance 
deri^fcd horn their juxtaposition with other words and from their 
pemtion in the sentence or phrase. The case is wdl illustrated by the 
works, the origins of which M. Fatal has investigated. Virgil was a 
literary artist whose work may wdl have been reated, but was intended 
to be read; full appreciation of his delicate art would never be acquired 
by one or evon several hearings. In some respects his style is not only 
j^rsonal, but remarkably modem. Consider, for insCance, his use of 
Te mot evocateur’, the word or phrase that intensifies a picture by 
provoking assodated ideas. The first pages of the Aeneid will provide 
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examples. After the shipwreck off the Afric an coast, a fire is lighted 

(*• ^75): 

* Ac primum siHd scmdllam excudit Achates 

Suscepitque ignem foliis atque anda circum 
Nmnmcnta dedit rapuitque m fomite flammam. 

*Suscipere^ denotes the act by which a father acknowledged paternity 
when he took his new-born child in his arms for the first time; and the 
description of Achates crouching over the new-born spark and keeping 
it alive is heightened by contrast with the domestic scene suggested, 
the yoiffig father, careful not to drop the precious mfent and conscious 
of his duty for its future support, for whidi must be provided no ‘arida 
nutrimenta’. The author of the twelfthrcentury Emas^^ who had cer- 
tainly read Virgil in the text, was content to state baldly, 


Les fens alument d gravier, 
SI apresterent lo mangier. 


( 1229 .) 


Or again, when the other shipwrecked party made their way to Car- 
thage headed by Ilioneus and pleaded their case before Dido in her 

palace, Txim breviter Dido, vokum demissa, profitur. 

The phrase has been misinterpreted by some commentators, who 
explain the action as due to modesty, not a prominent feature in Dido’s 
character. After the speech of Ilioneus, Vn^ wished to recall the scene 
to his readers in the detail previou^ described. Dido is seated ‘high 
on a throne of royal state which far Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or 

of Ind , saepta armis, sohoque alte soiaiixa resedit- ^ 506.) 


She has therefore to Took down’ upon the ragged band of raarii^rs 
standing before the throne, and the action helps the reader to visualise 
the &ene» The French poet simply cut it out: 

Dido re^HMidi al mesage: (I. 599.) 

In this manner he destroyed the life and colour of d^i poem and left 
what we regard as dry bones. But he could do no other; touches of the 
kind discu^d had no interest or appeal for hn audiaice who wanted 


X Ed. Salverda de Grave, L£s Ckssiques jrmgms du Moyen 2 vds, 
Paris, 1925. 
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merely a story of adventure, with rapid movement, plenty of madent 
and a love mterest. 

So we are brought to the conclusion that style, m our modem sense 
of the term, does not come to recogmtion until soaal changes have 
produced a reading and not a hearmg pubhc. Not until education had 
made reading a pastime and the invention of pnntmg had begim to 
stabihse orthography and grammar was it possible for an author to de- 
velop and a reader to recognise that personal touch which is the basis of 
an individual style. When auditory are replaced by visual impressions,^ 
when It becomes possible to read and read agam a page of matter, when 
words begm to collect associations and to have a wider connotation 
than the merely spoken word can acquire, then the stylist begins to 
emerge from the common herd and to nse above the mechamcal pre- 
cepts of the rhetoncians. The question is sometimes asked, when did 
the middle ages come to an end? They ended, so far as their idea of 
hterary style is concerned, with the mvention of pnntmg. 

I Horace, De Arte Poetica^ 1 . 180, though refernng to the stage, is appro- 
pnate here. $egmus imtant ammos deimssa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt ocuhs subjecta fidehbus. . . 

Cp. Cicero, De Oratore m, 41, 163 . ‘facihus ad ea, quae visa, quam ad ilia quae 
audita sunt, mentis ocuh feruntur’ Herodotus, i, 8 (the story of Candaules and 
Gyges) : dJra yap rvy^dvei dvOpcoTTOnji iovra aTnaror^pa o(f>daXp.cov 



CHAPTER V 


PROSE & TRANSLATION 

U NTIL the end of the twelfth century literature produced for 
pubhc entertainment or edification was almost entirely written 
in verse. The earliest specimens of French prose are legal 
documents, such as the Laws of William the Conqueror, or translations 
of the Bible. Prose made its way by slow degrees, as education advanced 
and as people learned to read for themselves ; prose versions of earlier 
poems began to appear at the end of the twelfth century to meet the 
taste of readers who wanted a story devoid of the padding and prolixity 
which delayed the action in the verse narratives. The story-teller who 
told his tales m prose was also a figure in social amusement, whether he 
was a professional (conteor) or an amateur who volunteered to amuse 
a company at a loss for occupation, and may have helped to introduce 
a taste for prose romances and short stones. The prose version of Robert 
de Boions Joseph of Arimathea, to which his Merlin was added, is the 
earhest considerable work of the kind known to us. Then came the 
prose versions of the Tristan story, which was known to Brunetto 
Latini, and of the Arthurian romances. Much of this increasing amount 
of prose wnting was m the form of iranslationj Philippe de Dreux, for 
-instance, translated among other works the Latin pseudo-Turpm in 1206 
for Count Renaut of Boulogne, who commissioned a prose translation 
on the ground that verse could not be suffiaently hteraL When ViUe- 
hardouin produced his Conqu^te de Constantinople about 1213, prose 
wnting may be said to have fairly started on its career. 

V|llehardoum was the first of a series of chromders who helpedfto 
satisfy curiosity concerning the crusades and the lands m which they 
were fought. There was also a desire for more information upon the 
history of the past. The histoncal information at the disposal of even 
the cultivated classes must have been singularly scanty and inaccurate, 
SO long as they were dependent upon the works of Wace, Benoit de 
Samte-Maure and others of the kind, while die information to be denved 
from the chansons degeste and the chansons d^auenture with their fantastic 
geography and wild anachronisms must hive induced the inquirer to 
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form a historical perspective no less surprising than the zoological'm- 
formation provided by the bestiaires. Yet there were valuable chromcles 
to be found, if anyone had cared to translate them from the Latin cf 
their monastic authors. Consider the many volumes of the RoUs Senes 
in this country, the Monumenta Germaniae Historiae, the numerous 
chromcles and annals produced and preserved in such great abbeys as 
those of Samt-Benoit-sur-Loire, Saint-Remy-de-Reims, and such wnters 
as Suger, Richer and others who had recorded the annals of the past, 
and we shall be astonished at the lack of curiosity which allowed these 
writings to remain untranslated for centuries in the obscurity of their 
monastic Latin. The Normans in this country and on the continent had 
certainly shown an interest in history for family and personal reasons; 
a typical case is the life m verse of Wilham the Marshal, composed by 
a minstrel who was commissioned to produce the narrative and was 
provided by the family with the necessary information. But the most 
cultivated of Frenchmen in the time of Louis VII or of Philippe Auguste 
must have known smgularly litde of French history, and Ae spread of 
enlightenment, even during the thirteenth century, was by no means 
rapid. The Anonyme de Bethune made a start about 1225 with transla- 
tions of the pseudo-Turpin and the Historia Regum Francorum, after 
which htde was done until 1274 when Les Grandes Ckroniques de France 
began to emerge from the Abbey of Saint-Denis. Between 1260 and 
1270 was compiled a collection of historical anecdotes, known by the 
title conferred by their editor as !^icits d'un Menestrel de Reims; their 
style suggests that the author was a professional contecr who here put 
together some part of the matenal which he used for recitation and 
which included such unhistoncal matter as Queen Eleanor*s relations 
with Saladin, the captivity of Richard Coeur de Lion and his discovery 
^by Blondel. 

The twelfth century had been the age of romance ; the thirteenth was 
the age of reason. Education was rapidly increasing; thousands of 
students, belonging chiefly to the lower classes, flocked to the universities 
and especially to Pans, and the system of instruction which made dis- 
putation its object naturally stimulated the spiritof inquiry. The demand 
for books and the desire to read them in French, rather than in crabbed 
Latin, set translators to work; a complete version of the Bible appeared 
in Paris about 1235, probably with the countetiance of the university. 
The Corpus Juris and the * Codex of Justinian were also translated. 
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Theological controversy at this time was keen and often acrimonious; 
Augusft ma n s disputed with Aristotelians, Thomists with Averroists, and 
'^shook the bases of traditional authority with their continual polemics; 
Roger Bacon propounded his ‘experimental* method. Wnters began 
to express views upon current a&irs and social conditions. Constitu^ 
tional changes of great importance were also in progress: the growing 
power and influence of the crown restricted the independence of both 
the feudal nobility and of the towns; the legislative and administrative 
fiinctions of government were separated and the Parlement as a judicial 
body became more and more idfluential. Hence the importance attached 
to the study of canon law at Pans and Montpellier. With and 
because of these changes, £he several social classes became less depart-* 
mental or parochial and began to think of their position as related to the 
crown rather than as subject to an overlord. The resulting spirit of 
criticism was reflected in literature, the outstanding features of which 
are twofold: satirical writing of the kind to be found in the Roman de 
Renart and the Roman de la Rose, or in the writings of those, such as 
Rutebceuf, who considered that change was another name for de- 
generacy ; and the relation of contemporary events by realistic observers. 
Villehardouin and bis successors were neither satirists nor critics; they 
related as accurately as they could what they had seen or heard, and 
began to develop the art of description upon new lines. 

AU this gave a new stimulus to the writing of prose. It was seen that 
prose allowed a writer to give attention to the subject in hand without 
the distraction of hunting for riflies and other forms of decoration or 
padding. Prose became distinguished as dealing with matters of feet 
and not of fency ; it was a scientific medium. Therefore, to tdl a story 
in prose was to invest it with an air of realism which verse dissipated 
in the first few couplets; it became dear that a fitmily chronide, writtsen , 
in verse, would vastly gain in authority and dignity, if it were rewrite 
in prc«5e; it would, in feet, become real history. Readers b^an to 
dis^ver that the action of a story moved more quickly in prose than 
in poetry and a demand for prose narratives began as the taste fi>r 
individual reading increased: 

Et die, par sa cocutoisie, 

Me dist: ‘Jcaics homs, jc vows ptie 

Qu*tm rommanc me prestes pour hre. 
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Que je m’l esbas volontters, 

Car Iires est un doiils mestiers, 

Qmconques le fait par plaisance/ 

(Froissart, VEspinette Amoureuse^ 1 . 845 ) 

The Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-Maure appeared m prose as 
early as the middle of the thirteenth century. The epilogue to this 
version is as follows (Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans, A.T.F vol. vi, 
p. 268): ‘Si VOS ai ore menee a fin la vraie estoire de Troie, selonc ce 
que ele fu trovee escritte en Talmaire de Saint Pol de Corrinte en grezois 
langage, et dou grezois fu nuse en lattn, et ge la translatai en firan^ois, 
rnon pas par rimes ne par vers, o il covient par fine force avoir maintes 
men^ognes, com font ces menestners qui de lor lengue font maintes 
fois rois et amis solaaer, de quoi il font sovent lor profit et autrm 
doumage, mais par droit conte, selon ce que ge la trovai, sanz rien 
covnr de vente ne de men^ogne demoustrer, en tel mamiere que nus 
ne poroit nens ajomdre ne mermer que por veraie deiist estre tenue.’ 
The remanieur begins by ascribmg an imaginary origin to his work, in 
order to enhance its authority. When he states that prose does not tell 
lies m the manner of the compositions of minstrels, he is merely stating 
the fact that epic poetry is associated m the mind of the'pubhc with 
wonders and adventures outside of ordmary human expenence, and 
that this IS not expected of a prose composition, a medieval mode of 
asserting that prose is more ‘realistic’ than verse. 

The Roman du Comte d^ Anjou, ^ composed by Jehan MaiUart in 1316, 
defines realism in the same manner. After speakmg with some scorn 
of those who can be entertained only by fabulous romans d'aventure, 
which do nothing 

Fors que rannui des cuers enchacent 
Par leurs contes et par leurs fables, 

he proposes to tell a story which will have a moral purpose, 

Et qm lez cuers des genz csmeuvcnt 
A bien fere, quant il lez treuvent. 

Plus deligemment escouter 
Pour soi en bonnes meurs monter. 


I Ed. Mario Roques, Les Classiques jrangais du myen dge. Pans, 1931. 
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Pour ce m’est il volenti pnse 
Que je vous coupte ct vous devise, 

En lieu de mengouge et de fable, 

Une aventure veritable* 

It will keep within the limits of human experience and will be told in 
nme, as that gives pleasure. Realism is attempted not only by avoidance 
of the miraculous, but by catalogues and descnptions of dress, furniture 
and other technical matters, by details of a bedroom scene after a 
wedding,' and by the introduction or mention of such details as 
‘comer Fiaue*, -before dinner (1. 3364), upon which signal the guests 
washed their hands before entering the dining-hall. All this is in Ime 
with the ideas of the prosificateur of the Roman de Troie, with the excep- 
tion of the use of verse. 

The whole process is illustrated by the history of the French national 
epic, the history of its transformation from assonant verse to prose. The 
spirit of reverence with which these early monuments of literature had 
been regarded was slowly undermined by the advance of education; 
the exploits which they chronicled were examined with eyes mcreasingly 
sceptical, which saw no reason why impious hands should not be laid 
upon the epic. Moreover, ears had grown accustomed to full rime 
under the influence of lync poetry, and eyes which had begun to read 
instinctively expected comddence of sound to be repeated in script. 
The early methods of sung or chanted recitation were superseded by 
the practice of reading aloud; entertainment was not dependent upon 
the services of a professional jonglSur; the amateur reader could display 
his accomplishment to any chance gathering of hearers and the jir^le 
of nme was preferred to the less obvious harmony of assonance. Jehan 
MaiHart says that he undertook the task at the request of a ‘grant sires 
en la court de France’, and states that the audience which he had in view 
re^rded nme as indispensable: 

Et jc, pour sa volenti frirc 
Et que cil qui rorront rctraire 
Pour k biaut^ et Facordance 
De k rime i truissent plesance. 

Me sui je voulu entremettre 
De Taventure en rime mettre. 

The rajeunisseur or remanieur was confronted by the difficulty that 
assonant words could not always be made to nme, even when repkeed 
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by synonyms. Hence he was obliged to paraphrase, to place mtractable 
words in the interior of the line, and to use various forms of padding 
and set formulae to secure his rime sequence. The long alexandrine diJ 
not reheve him of this difficulty, which was increased by the use of 
octosyllabic verse, with the result that rimed versions are considerably 
longer than the assonanced originals. The remanieur did not scruple to 
suppress parts of the original and to add incidents drawn from his own 
imagination or from other sources. So the epic character of the poem 
disappeared; it became a roman d*aventure, vigorous and readable in the 
hands of such a master as Chretien de Troyes, but utterly monotonous 
when produced by a mediocre rhymester. Then came the demand for 
stories in prose and the derimeur was ready to supply it. 

The authors of these prose versions often feel obHged to apologise 
for their procedure or to explain it; in the North of France the taste for 
verse appears to have continued after the appearance of prose versions 
elsewhere, and prose authors were sensible of the fact that they were 
innovators. The author of the prose Chevalier an Cygne in the thirteenth 
century said: j’ai commanchie sans rime pour Festore avoir plus 
abregiee. Et si me sanle que la rime est moult plaisans et moult bele; 
mais moult est longue*. The anonymous author of an enormous com- 
pilation dealing with the history of Charles Martel and Pepin, which 
was concluded in 1448, said that he wrote m prose *j)our ce que 
aujourd'hui les grans princes et autres seigneurs appetent plus la prose 
que la ryme, et pour le langaige quy est plus entier et n est mie con- 
straint*.* The epic poems which formed the cycle of Guillaume d’ Orange 
were utilised in the fifteenth century by the author of the long prose 
romance under the same tide; it may have been composed for Jacques 
d’Armagnac, Due de Nemours, who was beheaded in 1477. Two 
v^ions of this work are extant, a fact which suggests that it was 
not unpopular. To form this compilation, the author condensed the 
matter of thirteen chansons de geste. The first of those thus treated, 
the prose version of Aimeri de Narhonne begins: *qui d’armes, d*amours, 
de noblesse et de chevalerie vouldra ouir beaux mots et plaisans raconter, 
mette paine et free silence, ou lise qui lire vouldra, et il pourra savoir 
et aprendre commait Aimeri de Beaulande conquist la cife de Nar- 
botme*, and states that die adaptor has ‘translate i vielle rime en telle 
prose, car plus volaitiers s*esbat Fen maintenant quem ne souloit, 
I P. Meyer, InuoducdcHi to Gtrart de RoussiUoiu Pans, 1884, p. cfcc. 
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et plus €St Ic langage pkisant prose que rime; ce dient ceulx aux 
quienlx il plaist et qui ainsi le veulent avoir’,^ There was thus a definite 
demand for prose, beginning in the thirteenth, century and increasing 
continuously. Education, as we have said, increased the number of 
those who could read for their own amusement or who were able by 
reading aloud to amuse their fiiends. Readers were bored by rhetorical 
devices intended to show the capacity of a minstrel or reciter and by 
the stock epithet, the cheptlles and the turns of eiqiression to which 
composers were driven in their search for rimes; they wanted incident 
and plot 

In Spain and Portugal a similar order of develbpment is apparent; 
verse precedes prose, which is called into being by increasing interest 
in history and the spread of education and culture, which demanded 
information in a vernacular tongue. Catalan has been r^ardal as 
exceptional among Romance hteratures, in that its beginnings are in 
prose and not in verse; the dhromde of James the Conqueror and the 
chronicles of Desdot, Muntaner and Pedro IV will bear comparison 
with the work of any chronicler in Western Europe. Though the 
chronide of James was not published until some 150 years afi^r its 
composition, his example and his energy ia causing translaticms to be 
made encouraged secu^ writers to use their own tx>ngue; when James 
had shown the way, Ramon Lull set Catalan prc«e upon a firm footing 
and showed other writers how excellent an instrument they had in 
hand. If these prose writers are regarded as the founders of literary 
Catalan, the 6ct must not be forgotten that the fidd of poetry had been 
occupied by troubadour productions years before the chronicle of James 
was produced; Provenqd examples were constantly imitated by writers 
south of the Pyrroees and ^similarity of language is so dcse that it is 
^metimes difficult to say where Catalan begins and Proven9al ends. 

Catalan cannot be regarded as an «oepti<m to the general Hne 
dE <fcvdc^ment. This ffiirteenth-centiiry movement continued con- 
currently in Castile under the influence of Alfonso X, el SaUo, whose 

1 A.T.F.voLi,pp.ccdviiC The earikst MS. ofthis version is of d^fiifimiih 
centory, but the version itself probaHy bdoi^ to the fourteenth century. Sec 
also P, Henry, Les B^anms A.T.F. I935» p- xxxviii Transhkr in dns 

connccticui ms a widi meaning than our ‘trandate*. It may denote compilatkHi, 
adaptation, parajhrase, etc., in short, transfoence, as the orignial word inmlies. 
For examples m Midde Ei^lish, see F. R. Amos, Earfy Tlmsfks af Trrnismktu, 
New York, 1920. 
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immense scientific and legal work was crowned by the historical writing 
which he set on foot, in particular, the General Historia and the Prmera 
CrSnica General The latter work, which concerned the history of Spam, 
mcorporated the narratives provided by epic poetry; the S^saaishjuglares 
treated subjects approximatmg in date to their own times, whereas 
French epic dealt with remoter and more general themes. The Poema 
del Cid is an histoncal narrative of regional character, based upon facts 
of history and geography, m contrast to the vague histoncal perspective 
of an epic from the Charlemagne or Breton cycles The CrSnica General 
refers to these epics without naming them mdividually; ‘algunos dizen 
en sus cantares et en sus fablas de gesta’. The admirable researches of 
Ram6n Menendez Pidal have raised some, at least, of these shadowy 
figures from obscunty. In Portugal, agam, lync poetry preceded prose, 
which did not become a hterary instrument until the fourteenth century 
was well advanced, the fragments classified as epic which have come 
down to us do not suggest that Portugal or Gahcia produced anything 
in the nature of an epic school. Probably French influence penetratmg 
along the road to Compostela made native epic superfluous; the 
existence of a fourteenth-century Gahcian prose version of Benoit de 
Sainte-Maure’s Roman de Troie suggests that the Gahcian reader was 
satisfied with French art, so far as epic was concerned. 

The social and pohacal changes which stimulated the fashion of prose 
writing in Germany show a certam outward similarity to the course of 
development which gave prose its importance in French literature. 
Middle High German hterature until about 1250 consisted almost 
entirely of verse, romance, lync and satire; prose was confined to the 
exposition of ecclesiastical and legal concerns. But with the close of the 
crusades, the introduction of new methods of warfare, resultmg from 
the invention of gunpowder, depnved the old-style knight of much of 
his military importance. The nse of the towns to wesJth and power 
produced a new class of merchant citizens, able to nval the domination 
of the knightly families and possessed of social ideals which were by no 
means within the noble and courtly categories. Thus the knightly 
classes sank in the social scale and the weaker of them became litde 
better than brigands or fircebooters. Town society, whatever virtues it 
had, was not appreciative of codes of chivalry nor of upper-class polish 
and culture, if it wished to hear the old stories of adventure and prowess, 
all It desired was the narrative, and clumsy prose or jinglmg doggerel 
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was considered an adequate medium for this purpose. Thus, with the 
fifteenth century the age of prose began, and, as in France, the medieval 
verse epic was superseded by the prose romance, and by a mass of 
anecdotal and satirical compositions in which wit was replaced by the 
buffoonery and ‘slap-stick* comedy which has at all times been dear 
to the German middle-class mind. 

The process of turning verse mto prose is not without interest. The 
simple method was to destroy rime and rhythm by changing words, 
altering or omitting conventional set phrases and other devices for 
securing a nme at need, paraphrasing doubtful passages, while keeping 
the language of the onginal so far as this could be done without be- 
traying the fact that the original was in verse. Consider the opening 
hnes of Fouke Fitzwarm (1268): 

En le temps de Avenl e May quant les prees e les herbes reverdissent e chescune 
chose vivauttte recovre vertue, beaute e force, les mountz e les valeys retentissent 
des douces chauntz des oseylouns e les cuers de chescune gent pur la beaute du 
temps e la sesone mountent en haut e s’en jolyvent, donque deit home remem- 
brer des aventures e pruesscs nos auncestres qe se penerent pur honour en leaut^ 
quere e de teles choses parler qe a plusours purra valer. 

Seygnours, vous avez oy eynz ces houres qe Wdliam Bastard due de Nor- 
maundie vynt ou grant gent e pueple santz nounbre en engleterre. . . . 

The conventional opening of the beauty of spnng and its effects upon 
the mind, together with the fact that the beginning of the narrative is 
an appeal to listeners, not to readers, is enough to arouse suspicion. 
Octosyllabic lines become obvious at the first reading: 

Quant pres et herbes reverdissent 
E mountz e valeys retentissent 
Des douces chauntz des oseylouns, 

Par la beaute de la sesoun, 

E 1 « cuers en haut mountent 
De chescune gent et s’en jolyvent, 

Donque deit home remembrer 
Ixs pruesses nos auncestres 
E de teles choses parler 
Que a plusours purront valer. 

It is not easy to keep poetry out of sight in the task of prosification. 
MohJire left alemndrines and half-alexandrines in VAvare^ for reasons 
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which do not here concern us. But it was especially difficult for the 
medieval remanieur^ who was hampered by his powerful memory in 
divesting his thoughts of the original verse. Here is a case where the 
remanieur failed completely and apparently gave up the attempt in 
despair (Wnght, Political Songs and Poems^ Rolls Senes, n, pp. 124 £). 
It IS a contemporary poem on the battle of Agincourt (1415), which the 
writer of an early chronicle of London was attempting to utilise. King 
Henry is addressing his army: 

‘ Allso, archers, to yow I praye, no fote that ye flee away, erste we be alle 
beten in this felde. And thenke be Englysshemen that never wold fle at no 
bateUe, for agaiste one of ns thowthc ther be tene, thenke Cnste wil help ns in 
owre right. Bot I wold no Mode wer spilte, Cryste helpc me so now in this 
case, but tho that been cause of this trespase; when thou sittest in jugment, ther 
holde me excused tofore thi face, as thou art God ommpotent. But passe we 
all now in fere, duke, erle and bachelere, of all owre synnys he make us sekere. 
Jentii Jesus, borne of Marye, and as for us thou deydyst on good Fryday, as thi 
will was, so brynge us to thi bhsse an hy, and graunte us ther to have a place. 
Do and bete on ^te,’ owre kynge tho bad wythe fulle glad chere; and so ihei 
dyde at that word, lord, knyght and archere. Ther men myght see a semblc 
sade that tumyd many onto tene and tray, for many a lorde ther ryght low lay 
that commen was of blod full gent. By evensong tyme sothely to say, ther help 
us God omnipotent. 

Stcdes ther stumbleyd in that stownde, 

That stod stere stuffed under stele; 

With gronyng gretc thei felle to grownde. 

Here sydes federed whan thei gone fele 
Owre lord the kynge he foght ryght wele, 

Scharphche on hem his spere he spent, 

Many on seke he made that sde, 

Thorow myght of God omnipotent. 

The last two words form a refrain for each stanza ; seven more folfo w. 
It seems to have dawned upon the compiler of the last of the lines 
printed as prose (they are here printed as they appear in the MS.) that 
in attempting to paraphrase he was merely repeating the poem, which 
he then detennmed to finish without further alteration. Wright quotes 
a sim il ar case on p. xxx of his introduction to the volume in which this 
poem appears, when a chronicler attempted to work a ballad mto his 
prose narrative and abandoned the paraphrase for die ongmal. In these 
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cases. It IS not necessary to suppose that the writer of the prose 
version had the verse text before him; he probably knew it by heart 
and was too completely dominated by the onginal to be able to reduce 
It to prose. 

Some verse compositions may have been gradually reduced to prose 
by reatadon on the part of incompetent performers who had htde car 
for poetry and were painfully anxious to secure that their hearers should 
understand the text; in the mterests of this purpose, they were mcHned 
to gloss or paraphrase the original. The introduction to Lo Novel Sermon^ 
one of the Vaudois poems, is as follows:^ 

Li legent aquest novel sermon entendan sanament 

Car yo non Fay script per necessita de scriptura qu’el en fos mancament 

Ni per desprea del noo m del velh testament, 

Ni per alcun doctor endendent sanament. 

Mas per^ la grossa e per la simpla gent. 

Mas tot se pon provar ^o que es scnpt en aquest novel sermon 
Per sapiencia divina o per clara ra^on. 

Enper^o yo Fapello lo certan serviment, 

Car, facent qu’el di, e gardant nos de 90 qu'ilh nos defent, 

Servent a dio entro a la fin, il trobaren salvament 

The metre of this poem is m twelve-syllable lines m kisses of un- 
equal length, broken by many irregularities which suggest a process of 
oral transmission by reciters who were more anxious to instd sound 
doctrine than to observe the requirements of metre. Inl.zen was mis- 
understood and per necessita was added as an explanation, after which ni 
was prefixed to the next Ime to connect it with the foregoing. Similarly, 
1. 9 was enlarged to explain the sense of the first half; the second half 
was thrust out of place, and an attempt was made to construct an extra 
half Ime to precede it. A htde more tinkenng and a scnbe to write^it 
continuously as prose m order to save parchment, and we should have a 
version that could be regarded as prose. The original may have run thus: 

Li legent mio sermon, entendan sanament 

Que non Fay scnpt per qu’el en fos mancament. 

Per desprea del noo ni del velh testament, 

Ni per alcun doctor entendait sanament. 

Mas per lo grosier poble e per la simpk gent. 

I Six VauJois Poems, Cambridge Umversity Press, p. 16. This introduction 
IS given in one only of the three MSS. 

G 
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Mas tot se po provar qu’es cn lo sermon 
Per sapien^a divma o per clara ra^on. 
Enper^o Fapello lo certan serviment, 

Car, facent qu’el di, trobaren salvament. 


Binms^ is a lengthy prose roman d'aventure which has attracted the 
attention of folk 4 ore researchers, as it mtroduces stones taken from 
widely different sources ; the adventures of Smbad the Sailor, the treasure 
of Rhampsinitus, the Seven Sages of Rome, and other onental tales are 
laid under contnbution to provide a rapid series of events. It seems to 
have enjoyed some populanty, as four MS. versions exist, four early 
.prmted copies and a middle Enghsh version, the Tale of Beryn, for some 
time attnbuted to Chaucer. The discovery of two fragments m verse 
proved, what had been already suspected, that the prose version was 
not ongmal. The two fragments are not from the same MS., and as 
they are all that now survives of the origmal verse, it may not be rash 
to conclude that the verse was not highly esteemed. The prologue 
which appeals to ‘tons ceulx qui mon Hvre orront' (‘orront ou hront’ 
in two MSS.) says that ‘la matiere est dehtable a oyr et proufitable a 
retenir, sy ay grant merveille que h bon trouveour qui jadiz furent n en 
ont fait plus grant mencion et mise en plus grant auctorite’. Regrets 
foUow concermng the decay of minstrelsy owing to the neglect of the 
nobility and the decay of ‘joye et courtoisie*. It is hkely that the 
remanieur, whose work is dated 1350-70, is here reproducmg the original 
matter; octosyllabic hues can be seen in the passage just quoted. Kfe 
appears to have had m view a pubhc which was not greatly mterested 
in ‘la courtoisie’ and much that the term imphed; an analysis of the 
nature and effects of love is cut short; detailed descnptions of combats 
and ceremonies are summarised, with the object of maintaining rapidity 
of action and of suppressing the various devices, the circumlocutions 
and padding which the jongleur used m the interests of rime. Other- 
wise, he follows the origmal pretty closely and does not hesitate to 
repeat it almost verbatim. The following extract will indicate his 
procedure. Aigres meets a messenger summoning him to Rome: 


Co fii un jor de Seint Denise, 
Kant h estez de yver devise 
E d^est^ duet la grant chalour, 
B E tens tret vers la freour. 



r Anctens Textes frangais^ par R. Bossuat, Pansj, 1931. 
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Kjs Aygres xssi ck Dijon, 5 

Od lui Orchas son compaignon; 
Esbanoiant desor Morel, 

S*en vait par devant le chastel, 

Tant qu’il voient, par aventure, 

Venir vers els grant aleure lo 

Un message mult travadle, 

Ki dc errcr out le front moill<£, 

Einsint com Fortune li meme, 

Ke tot le monde a en demeine, 

En vient vers les dons Earons droit. 
‘Arms, dunt viens tu orendroit*? i6 
Fait Aigres, qui pnmer Fapele, 

‘ Si tu sez alcune novele 
Ke ne sachons, si le nus da. 


Translation 95 

Aigres entre Im et son compaignon 
Orchas s’en alerent esbanoiant dehors 
le chaste! de Dijon, 


tant quhl advint que ilz virent venir 
vers cube grant aueure un messagicr 
moult travailhe. 


Et lors que cellui que Fortune menoit 
fut venue devant les barons, A^res Ic 
salua premierement et aprez lui dist; 

‘Beaux doubt amiz, se Dieu te vueilk 
aidier, se tu scez aucunes nouvellcs, si 
les nous diz. Et si te requier par 
amours que tu nous dies dont tu vicns, 
s*ii te plist, et la ou tu vas/ 


E de quel terre tu viens ci.' 20 

— ‘ Sire,* fait il, ‘jo vieng de Rome 
Ou JO kissai meint gentil home 
Tuit corociez e trespensez, 

Kar remperere cst trespassez 
De cest stede novdement; 25 

Si en nennent grant parlcment, 

Kar il voient doner sagnor 
A la fille Fempereor, 

Mes ei refuse toz a ome 

Kar sis pemers alliors li tome 30 

En autre ou de a son corage. 

Pur qui JO ai fet cest grant vaage, 

Mes ne trois pas 90 que jo quier.* 

— ‘Messager, frere, or te rcqmar 

En servisc c en geredon 35 

Ke <k edm me dites le non. 


‘Par ma foy/ dist le messagier, ‘quant 
je ineuz, je me parti de Romme, ou je 
laissay mamt gentii chevalier et maint 
hault baron doHens et courroudez 
pour rempereur qui estoit nouvdle- 
ment trespassez de cest siedc; 

pour quoy ilz ont tenu et tiainent 
mamt grant parlement, car ilz veuii- 
lent donner mary a Mdie la damoisdle 
de Romme, mais pour chose que i!s lui 
sadient dire, admonnester ne prier, 
dk n en vcult nens 6ure, car dk a 
demne son courage et son amour a um 
chevaher qui n’est mie ou pals, pour 
leqikl j’ay cesfe voie emprinse, mais Je 
ne k puis trouver, dont il me pofec 
durement pour vray.’ 

Quant A^cs oy nommer k ncun dc 
s’amic, si Im &^y toute la char, et 
dist lors au messagier. ‘Frere, je te 
pne et requier en guerredon et en ser- 
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Ki tu SI longement as quas; 

Jo crei ja ne t’en serra pis.’ 

— ‘Sires, Aigres,’ fait il, ‘a nom. 

Si a od lui un compaignon 40 

Ki Orchas estoit apellez. 

Si estes vus, nei me celez, 

Kar JO crei bien go estes vus * 

— ‘Amis, pur veir, 90 sumes nos,’ 

Fait Aigres, ‘bien es asenez ’ 45 

E li vallez, qm fia senez, 

Si li baiilie un seel de are 
Ke la pucele out fait esaire. 
fl en a la ore bnsee. 

Si a la chartre desploiee, 50 

E le pardiemin desploaa; 

Mult sout bien tost quanqu il 1 a. 


vice que tu me dies le nom de ceilui 
que tu as si longuement quis ’ 

‘Sire,’ dist le message, ‘sachiez qu’il a 
nom Aigres, et si a un compaignon 
avecques lui, qui Orchas est apellez. 
Pour Dieu, seigneurs, je vous pry que 
vous me disiez si c’estes vous, car le 
cuer me dist que vous estes ceulx que 
je quiets ’ 

‘Certes,’ dist Aigres, ‘je te asseure que 
nous sommes ceulx que tu vas querant, 
et suis Aigres apellez, et mon com- 
paignon que cy voiz, a nom Orchas.’ 
Quant le messagier qui estoit sages 
et avisez, ot certainement enquis et 
entendu qu’il avoit trouv^ ce que il 
queroit, si ot grant joie et puis baiUa 
a Aigres unes lettres seelle^ de par la 
fiUe de I’empereur Et tantost que 
Aigres les tmt, il les ouvry et leut ce 
qu il avoir dedens escnpt, si trouve en 
escnpt que s’amie Im mandoit salut 
comme celle qui avoir eu moult a 
soufFnr pour lui. 


Lines 3 and 4 are omitted, as being a conventional descnption of the 
season, which can be regarded as ‘remphssage’; the reference to the 
horse ( 1 . 7) is not thought to be of importance. Lmes 9-1 1 are repro- 
duced almost verbatim, but a shght change in hne 9 destroys the nme 
correspondence. Line 14 is a platitude inserted for the sake of rime and 
IS therefore omitted ; as is hne 16, for the messenger’s news would explain 
whence he came. Slight changes of vocabulary and word-order destroy 
- the^nme and metre of lines 21-25. From hne 26 to 33, the messenger’s 
information is more detailed than it is m the verse, his anxiety is 
emphasised by an addition to line 33; probably the phrase ‘a ome’" 
(1. 29, ‘m succession’) would not have been imderstood by readers of 
the prose version The speech of Aigres is mtroduced by a statement of 
his agitation; the verse equivalent begins abruptly, because the reater 
would express by voice and gesture what the prose editor describes. 
For the same reason, the answer and the reply emphasise points which 
a reciter could have made verbally. The three lines which describe the 
opening of the letter are cut down to three words in the prose version. 
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Thus the remameur kept pretty closely to the original His changes 
were made to meet the taste of aix audience belonging to a later genera- 
aon than that for which the poem was composed, and to fulfd the 
requirements of a narrative intended for pubhc or pnvate readmg, but 
not for dramatic reatation. 

Such considerations naturally did not greatly concern translators of 
French works mto their own language; they were not troubled with 
the task of obscuring nme or rhythm. An early Spanish translator of 
the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-Maure wrote m prose, but from 
time to time he intercalated his version with poetical rendenngs of 
passages or inadents which struck his imagination, in a manner that . 
somewhat resembles the form of the French chantefable. Two bnef 
extracts will suffiaently illustrate his methods; his prose keeps closely 
to the onginal; his verse is much more free.^ Andromache has begged 
Hector not to jom the battle. 


Hector vers k dame s’iraist: 
de quant qu’il ot nen ne h plant; 
ses paroles nent a falue, 
ineement fa respondue: 

*des or’, fait il, ‘sai bien e vei, 
n’en dot de nen ne nel mescrei, 
qu’en vos ha sen ne esdent. 
trqp avez pns grant hardement, 
que tel chose m’avez nonaee, 
se k folie avez songiee, 
si k me venez reconter, 
e chalongier e de veer 
qharmes ne port ne ne m’en isse; 
mais 90 hiert ja, tant com jo puisse, 
que JO les coilverz ne contende 
e que jo d’eus ne me defende, 
qui mon hgnage m’ont oas 
e en ceste cite asis. 
se h coilvert, h de put’aire, 
oeiait conter ne retraire, 


E quando don Heaor oyo aquesto, 
file muy sanudo contra elk por aqueHo 
quel dexiera, e touolo por locura, c 
dixol: ‘agora ennendo bien que non 
auedes seso ninguno e so<fe muy 
atreuvida en me dezir tal cosa, e sy vos 
sonastes vuestra locura, ^que cuydado 
he yo de auer por ende ? E demas, que 
me fii^tes defender que non presiesc 
armas, lo que non puede ser, mientre 
yo sea biuo y sano; e syqmer contra 
aquellos que son tan maios omes y tan 
soberuios e que mataron todo mi 
hnaje e nos uenen aqui 9ercados. 


E pues ^commo puede set que este yo 
aqm eu^errado e non saiga a vengarme 
e a defenderme de aquellos? ^ertas, si 
lo sopiesen las gentes de la hueste c ios 


I Romm de Trokf 11 . 15,326 ff. The Spankh version has been edited by 
R. Men6ndez Pidal, Htstoria Troyam en prcKa y verso, texto de haaa 1270^ 
Madrid, 1934 {Reoista de Filohgk EspaBokf Anejo xvui), p. 200. 
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e li chevalier d’este vde, 
dont plus 1 a de dous cenz mile, 
que d'un songe, se le songiez, 
fusse SI pns ne esmaiez 
que je n’osasse fors eissir, 
com me porroxe plus homr? 
nc vueiUe Deus que 90 m’avienge 
que por 190 mort dot ne cnenge ! 
n’en parlez mais, taisiez vos en, 
quar n*ea ferai ja vostre sen.’ 

Hector insists on going out to 
and Andromache’s lamentation 
p.205): 

Quant de veit que el n*en lert, 
o ses dous mams granz cous se fiert; 
ses cheveus tuert e ront e ore, 
fier duel demeine e fier martire: 
Hen resemble femme desvee. 
tote earagiee, eschevdee 
c trestote fors de son sen 
cort por son fil Astematen. 
des icuz plorc mout tcndrement, 
cntre ses braz le charge e prent; 
vient d pakis o tot aneres, 
k on chau9ot ses genoillieres; 
as piez se met c si li dit: 

‘arcj^por cest enknt pent, 
tu engendras de ta diar, 

^ 1^ ne dcnges a eschar 


de la villa, que son mas de dozielitas 
vezcs mill caualleros, todos me terman 
por muy couarde e por muy malo, sy 
yo, por espanto de los vuestros suenos, 
dexase de tomar armas e de yr ayudar 
a los mis hermanos; mas consejouos e 
mandouos que de aqm addante non 
me enxequedes mas sobre esto, nin 
vos lo entienda ninguno, ca fariades 
a mi muy grand pesar e yo non lo 
dexaria por ende. 

fight, in spite of Pnam’s prohibition, 
follows (Roman, 1 . 15,456; Spanish, 

Andromaca, quando vio 
la grand sana e grand bpo 
que Hector tornado auia 
e k hd non dexana, 
de anbas sus manos fene, 
muy mat su rrostro rronpie, 
de sus cabdios tiraua 
e muy grand cuyta se daua 
e muy grand dudo fazia 
con grand rravia que avia; 
e andaua commo loca 
descabenada, sm toca; 
e fuc con grande dolor 
por su fijo d menor: 
en los bra90S lo tomava 
e al pak9io se tomaua, 
grandes apdhdos dando, 
planendo fuert e Horando. 

Mas quando dk Eegaua, 

Ector a grand priesa estaua 
ks brafoneras ^9ando. 

Elk muy cuytad^ quando 
vk) que Ector asi yerra, 
edn^ ante d en tierra; 
dezie Horando: ‘Ector, 
mi amigo e mi scfior, 

{ aved mido d’este infante 
que vcdcs aqui deknte 
que dexas tan pequenudo 
pues dc ct non avcs dudo ! 
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/^ue jo t’ai it e nonae; 
aies de cest enfant pme: 
ja mais des ieuz ne te verra. 
se assembles a ceus de ia, 
hui iert ta morz, bui iert ta fins: 
dc tei remandra orfeJms. 
cruens de cuer. Ions enragiez, 
a que ne vos en prent pmez? 
por que volez si tost morir? 
por que volez si tost guerpir 
e mei e lui e vostre pere 
c voz firercs e vostre mere? 
por que nos laissereiz penr? 
com porrons nos senz vos guant? 
lasse, comfaite destinee ! ’ 
adonc cbai a denz pasmee 
desus le pavement a quaz. 


Por escaouo non lo tengas 
io que te digo, e non vengas 
a muerte, e tu fijo biuo 
venga a seer en catiuo 
de gnegos; e nos faremos. 

Por tu culpa nos perdremos. 

I Lobo navioso sin seso ! 

^ por que ora, por que ende, 
a%una duelo non te preade? 
j Ay Ector !, ^e que avedes 
que asi monr queredes? 

^vos demades quexar, 
ay mi senor, por dexar 
a mi e a uucstro padre 
e a hermanos e a madre. 
a fijos e a parientes? 

Por Dios, senor, meted mientes 
en guardar la vuestra vida; 
sinon, tracs la perdida. 
j Mi mesquina 1 , | que ventura 
mala, que fuerte, que dura !’ 
Andromaca esto dixie; 
mas vio que non metie 
Ector en tod esto mientes, 
e dexo s’caer de dientes, 
en derra amortsegida 
e fbe maltredba e fenda 
en el rrostro e en la cara; 
tal commo muerta se para. 


The Galidan translation,^ which belongs to the fourteenth century, 
docs not appear to owe anything to the Spanish quoted above, and 
does not follow the French quite so dc^ely. The passage given in 
Spanish prose is thus rendered by the Galidan translator: 

^Eytor quando aqucsto oyo pesoulle moyto, et asanousse moy ferairipit et 
touoflo por gran loucura oquelle di^ara, ct rrespondeulJe moy sanudo et dis- 
soHe assy, ‘Agora scy eu bm et entendo que hun ponto de sko non auedes, ct 
fe^ome marauiilado de uos seer tan ousada de prouar solament drate tal cousa 
dizer, ct sse* uos sonastes pouco syso non teno eu y que adubar nehuna cotisa. 
Demays fostes dizer que non toma^ annas nen saysse da uala et esto non pode 
seer nen qi^rran os dioses, que mentre eu muo for et podar tomar annas mm 


I Crmka Trofona^ por D. Manuel It Rodngucz, Ea Coruna, 1900, i, p. 338. 
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pdeie con aqueles soberuosos et auoles et maos que me mataron os parentis et 
os amigos et o linagen todo, et nos aqui ueeron ^ercar, que me deles non 
defenda quanto poder. Et sse aqueles treedores et auoles esta rrazon oyssen et 
os outros que son ena uila, todos me ternan por ml et me pre^iarian pouco. Et 
sse eu fosse desmaydo et leixasse de tomar armas e seyr da mla por uosso sono 
louco que sonastes, eu por ende ualma menos, et non ha cousa por que eu mays 
cofondudo et mays auergon^ado podesse seer, nen por que eu podesse buscar 
mayor meu dano Ca ja deus nunca querna nen otena por ben que eu por esto 
seia desmayado nen tema morte nen peligro. Et des agora uos castigo para 
senpre et uos defendo que nunca en tal pleito me faledesV 

The influence of narrative poetry upon prose will be obvious, if wc 
go back to one of the first prose wnters who was neither a poet nor 
a professional man of letters — ^ViUehardouin. His chronicle of the 
crusade which started from Vemce m 1202 was written between his 
retirement from active service and his death, between 1207 and 1213, 
and IS the work of a plam soldier and administrator who avoids rhetoric 
and descnption, and is chiefly concerned to relate the facts as he saw 
and understood them The chromcle was obviously written to be read 
aloud or reated; it may have been dictated to a scnbe, though the 
statement that he ‘ceste uevre dita’ does not justify the inference; diter 
meant no more than ‘compose’, and has the sense of the cunal Latin 
dictare^ dktamen, dictator. But when we read ‘plus doulereuse nouvele 
ne leur peiist on center. La veissiez mamte lerme plourer, et mainte 
paume batre de duel et de pitie’, we suspect that the author of this 
sentence had some acquaintance w^th the chansons de geste. This im- 
pression IS increased by the author s habit of using identical or nearly 
identical phrases to desenbe common actions of hfe whenever these 
occur; such formulae as ‘chose la plus bele que on eiist onques veiie’ 
are common. These features, with the impersonal and objective style, 
give an epic impression, due as much to the author s resolve to provide 
information as to any consaous or unconsaous influence of the chansons 
de geste, Robert de Clari, a Picard noble, also took part m this fourth 
crusade and has left a narrative which contrasts strongly wdth the 
austerity of Villehardouin in its liveliness and desenptive power. Join- 
vilie, who took part in the sixth crusade some fifty years later, took 
notes of his experiences and his subsequent chromcle is characteristic of 
him — z writer who wanted to wnte, gifted with some power of observa- 
tion but with little sense of proportion, who mistakes puerilities for 
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facts of importance and babbies away in a style which is pleasant and 
agreeable, but has neither depth nor hterary polish. These cases show 
that writers who had something to say, and were not obsessed by the 
necessity of translating or rehandling material provided by others, 
found that the prose language of their time was equal to their needs 
and were able to express their personality in their writing, in short, to 
develop what we now regard as an mdmdual style.^ 

During the fifteenth century, prose was regarded as the obvious 
medium for the composition of works not only of erudition and 
instruction, but also of amusement. The Dukes of Burgundy maintained 
a succession of translators, compilers and adaptors of Latm works and 
of medieval tales and legends.* One of these was Jean Wauquehn, who 
worked for Phihppe le Bon; of his productions there still remain a 
translation of the Brut of Geoffrey of Monmouth, a history of Alexander 
the Great which is a prose edition of the poem in alexandrine ver^, 
attributed to'several authors, a history of Girart de Roussdlon, the roman 
of Helen of Constantinople, a translation of the Gouvemement des Princes 
by GiUes de Rome, and of the chronicle of the Dukes of Brabant, by 
Edmond de Dynter; Wauquelin also made a copy of Froissart, which 
has not come down to us. The Dukes demanded books in the grand 
style, fine fohos, well written and munificently illuminated, some of 
which are the most precious treasures of our modem libranes, and 
illuminators and binders were retained in the ducal service. Wauquelin’s 
methods as an adaptor were not greatly diJfferent firom those which 
have been already quoted. For hi^rose version of Girart de Roussillon 
he had apparently at his disposal the Latin life, the twelfth-century poem 

1 Cntics are not entirely agreed upon the extent to which the influence of 
epic style is perceptible in the work of ViHehardouin. He told a plain tale and 
either avoidm or did not know the devices of rhetonc. It has been argued that 
the turns of expression which remand us of Ae dtansons de geste may equally 
well have come from popular speech, from which Aey certainly ongkateo. 
The latest pronouncen^t is that of A. Jeanroy {His0tre de la Nation Jranptse, 
tome xn. Pans, 1^21, p. 349): ‘Q y a dans le style du marshal de Chhnpa^ae 
une s^vent4 une gravity anstocratique d*oh se degage me impression de 
solennelle grandeur, accrue encore par ces formules ^piques que notre prose 
naissante empruntait volontiers aux chansons de geste.* 

2 See G. Doutrepont, La Uttirature frangaise k la cowr des Dues de 

Paris, 1909; P. Meyer, Girart de Roussilhn, Pans, 1884, pp. exhiff.; Girart de 
Bjossillon^ pohm hmgui^n du XFVe stkle^ ed. E. B. Ham, Yale, 1939, p. 17. 
Ihc works of Wanquehn 611 between Ae dates 1445-53* 
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m a mixed French-Proven^al dialect, and the fourteenth-century French 
roman m alexandrines, in Burgundian dialect. His prose version is a 
lengthy paraphrase of this last-mentioned poem; he makes attempts to 
conceal the extent of his debt to this poem, and occasionally refers to 
the other sources, but shows no particular anxiety to harmonise the 
discrepancies between them. Nor do his methods differ greatly from 
those of adaptors already mentioned. The opening hues of the thirteenth- 
century poem are: 

La chouse qui plus fait toute gent resjo^, 

C"est des diz et des faits des hons parler oyr; 

Li bon bien les entendent et meiUeur en deviennent, 

Ly malvais en amendent, maint autre bien en viennent. 

Wauquelin attributes this saying to a ‘sage\ and paraphrases it thus: 

Oir dire, lire et recorder les beaubc dis et les bienfaiz des preudhommes est la 
chose au monde qui plus fait toutes bonnes gens resjouyr. Car les bons en 
deviennent meilleurs et les mauvais en amendent, et moult de biens en viennent. 

Like most of his fellow adaptors, Wauquehn is dominated by the 
original, and is chiefly concerned to ‘desrimer’ it effeaually. Style and 
individuality cannot be expected of prose produced under these con- 
ditions, and for such qualities we have to look elsewhere. 

Did the Dukes read these magnificent fohos ? This, as has been said, is 
not a point upon which much information can be expected. M. Doutre- 
pont (pp. 465 ff.) has collected sOme statements which affirm that 
Phihppe le Bon read in the early morning when no other affairs occupied 
him; other nobles also either read for themselves or were read to, as a 
matter of habit. The hbraries that many of them formed were not 
•merely the outcome of collectors^ mama; Jean d*Orl&ns, count of 
Angoul&ne, certainly read most of the 148 volumes which composed 
his Ifcrary, as his marginal annotations show; the same seems to be frue 
of Roue of Anjou. When nofaihty sets a fashion, it is usually followed 
by inferior scw^ ranks, and the example of the Burgundian dukes no 
doubt encouraged a general interest in hterature and reading. • Naturally, 
the average household could not afford illuminated vellum fohos; but 
during this century there is an mcrease in the number of those volumes 
composed of heterogeneous matter, in fact, miscellanies for family use. 
Prom these, someone could read aloud when amusement or instruction 
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was desired during the winter evenings; at an earlier date Chretien de 
Troyes descnbes, m Yvatn ( 11 . 5362 C), a family party, where the 
daughter reads aloud to others who are dhterate; 

Yvam. . . 

Voit apoii£ desor son cote 
Un nche home qoi se gisoit 
Sor im drap de soie, et hsoit 
Une puccie devant Ini 
An nn romanz, ne ^ de cm, 

Et por le romanz cscouter 
Sh estoit venue acoter 
Uhe dame, et c estoit sa mere 
Et h sires estoit ses pere, 

Si se pooient esjoir 
Mout de h veoir et oir. 

To return from the twelfth century to the fourteenth, Froissart 
describes, in his Dtt du Flarin^ how he read his mterminable romance 
Meliador^ more than 30,000 hues m length, to Gaston Phebus, the count 
of Foix. Tbe romance is of interest, as giving a picture of aristocratic 
life in Froissart’s time, but the intrigue is bewildering, the incidents are 
of stock character and the stage is overcrowded. However, the count 
seems to have enjoyed it. No one could improve Mme Darmesteter’ s 
description of the scene: 

puis, vers le petit matin, on faisait la lecture k haute voix. Froissart s^ctend sur 
ks ddices de ces stances, fl est vrai que c*6tait ltd qui en 6tait le h^os. ‘Tandis 
que je lisais, nous dit-il, petsonne ne devait parler ni mot dire, car le comte 
vonlait que je ftissc entendu/ la stance 6mt mthessanxe an possible pour |e 
lecceur, car c6tsdt une oeuvre de Im qu^il lisait au milieu de ce reaicilkmenf, 
nn roman en vers qu'il avait apportd en cadeau au comte de foix, Plaignons m 
maBieurenx courdsans cemdamn^ pendant des semaines a touter tm^ntei- 
mmablc roman ck la Table Ronde ven Ics troxs heures du matin ! Le comte, 
pourtant, ne mfriageait pas sem admiration: • 

II me dit; *c*cst un bean m^ier. 

Bean maitre, de fake tdlcs Aoscs T 

Puk 3 tendak ^ fanteur enroud, mass ^)anotii, la coupe ou 3 venak <k tremper 
ses Bvres. C’Adt k fin de k sokfe. Les pauvres""chevaliers, tombant de 
meS, rassembkknt femes c^^ts i k hSte et se coofcaidaient en Aiges. Gaston 
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PBebus trouvait quelques mots aimables pour r^compenser leur d^vouemcnt • 
EnJEu, il se levait, faisait une denuere fois circuler le vm et congedia sa cour 
extenuee/ 

In England, during the second half of the fourteenth century, there 
was an increasing demand for hterature of a secular nature written in 
English and not m French or Latm. Robert Mannyng of Brunne is best 
known for his Handlyng Synne composed in 1303 for the benefit of the 
uneducated, 1 e. those who did not know French: 

For lewed men y undyrtoke 
On englyssh tunge to make thys boke. 

About 1340 he produced a translation of Peter Langtoft’s chronicle, his 
prologue to which has been several times quoted, in view of its beanng 
upon the position of English about this date. He says that he is wntmg 
for simple men who do not know * strange Enghsh\ and not for ‘ disours, 
seggers (reciters) or harpours’ ; hence for the benefit of the ‘lewed men’ 
he will avoid composing in ‘ryme couwee or in strangere or enterlace’ 
and will use a simple metre. He criticises other translators or adaptors, 
such as Thomas of Erceldoun, whose versions were not intelhgible to 
the ordinary man* 

Thai sayd in so quante luglis 
That manyone wate not what it is; 

Therfore I heuyed [hesitated] wele the more 
In strange ryme to^uayle sore; 

And my witte was ouer thynne 
So strange speche to trauayle m, 

And forsooth I couthe noght 
So strange Inghs as dm wroght, 

And merm besoght me many a tyme 
To turn It bot m lighte ryme. 

So in the Prologue to The Story of England he says that he 

on Inglysch has it schewed 
not for the lend bot for the lewed, 
fibr tho that in this lands wone 
diat the Latyn no Frankys cone, 

I Les Grands Ecrimins fiangais^ Froissart^ Pans, 1891, p. 76; A. Scheler, 
(Etmes de Froissart, Poisies^ Bruxelles, 1870, n, pp. 228-3 1. 
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for to haf solace and gamen 
m felaweschip when thai sitt samen. 

Th^ story thus seems mtended for reading aloud to a social gathermg, 
as is also suggested by his use of repetitLons for the benefit of late- 
comers or for inattentive hearers-^ 

There were thus three classes of readers; those who understood Latin 
or Anglo-Norman or both; those who preferred an elaborate and 
artificial diction of English, and those who required a plain tale simply 
told. It was for the last-mentioned that Robert proposed to provide. 
As he excluded professional minstrels or reciters, it must have been an 
ordinary readmg public that he had in view. 

Similar reasons may have produced the Romance of William of 
Palerne, a translation from the French, which was ordered by Sir 
Humphrey de Bohun, about 1350.^ The translator concludes by calling 
upon his reader? or hearers to pray for his patron. 

But, fair firendes, for goddes loue and for your owne mensk,^ 

Ye that liken, in loue swiche thinges to here, 

Preyes for that gode lord that gart this do make, 

The hende erl of hereford, humfray de bonne; 

The gode kmg edwardes doughter was his derc moder; 

He let make this mater in this maner speche. 

For hem that knowe no firensche ne ncuer understonde. 

As the Earl was an important member of the court, he certainly would 
not have required a translation for his 4)wn use, for he must have known 
French. He probably wished to provide work for the translator and 
to benefit the same class for which Robert of Brunne made his versions. 

A similar statement was made by John de Trevisa in the Dialogue 
between a Lord and a Clerke,^ whidh was prefixed by Caxton to his 
edition of Higden*s Polyckronicon, printed m 1482; Trevisa’s translation 
was made in 1387 at the instance of Thomas, Lord Berkely (Trewsa 
then held the hving of Berkely m Gloucestershire). In the dialogue, the 
lord urges the making of English translations from Latm, for the benefit 

1 See A Kunz, Robert Mannyng of Brunner's Handlyng Syrme uergUchen mit 
der mglonormannisehen Vorlage, J^lUam of Wadingtcns Manuel des Pechiez, 
Konigsberg, 1913. 

2 Ed. E.E.T.S. W. W. Skeat, 1S67. 

3 Le. honour. 

4 John Wydtffe^ also John de Treviso^ by H. J. Wilkms, London, 1915, p. 94. 
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of the unlearned; the clerk objects to the translation of ‘bokes that 
stondeth moche by holy Wry tte, by holy doctours and by philosophye ’ , 
to which the lord rephes that much work of the kmd has been d< 5 ne, 
and gives as instances Alfred, Caedmon, Bede and others. The clerk’s 
objections to the difSculty of translation are refuted, and he then puts 
the question, ‘whether is you leuer haue a translaaon of these Cronykes 
in Ryme or in prose?’ The lord rephes, ‘m prose, for commonly prose 
is moore cleere than ryme, more easy and more playne to knowe and 
understande’ *Thene’, concludes the clerk, ‘God grante us grace 
grathly to gynne, Witte and Wysedome wysely to worche, Myghte 
and mynde of right menynge to make translaaon trusty and trewe, 
plesyng to the Trynyte thre persones and one God m mageste that euer 
was and euer shall be.’^ The last sentence will serve to illustrate the 
difficulty with which the early prose writers abandoned the auditory 
impressions left by long acquamtance tvith verse. Not only Trevisa, 
but after him, John de Taystek, Richard RoUe of Hampole, Wdham 
Nassyngton and others contmually, and probably unconsciously, use 
synonymous word-pairs m alhteration and fall into the rhythmical 
structure of the four-stress hne of aUiterative verse. It may be that m 
their more emotional passages writers used these tricks for oratorical 
effect, as they were used in the thirteenth and sixteenth centunes But 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that famihanty with verse coloured 
the jfirst Middle English attempts to write prose. A further question 
was whether Latm words, for which no English eqmvalent existed, 
should be anglicised or paraphrased; opmion seems to have been averse 
to borrowing from Latm, and Wiclif ’s attempts to render Latin abstract 
terms in his native tongue often led to obscunty. His teaching upon the 
art of pulpit oratory was, in general, a direct attack upon the arts of the 
, medieval rhetoncians ; as Roger Bacon had argued before him from the 
hiimanistic point of view, so Wiclif denounced die use of oratorical 
ornament as likely to distract the attention of hearers from the matter 
under discussion. He demanded a plain, simple style, suited to the needs 
of simple folk, and he deserves the credit of having formulated the 
primaples upon which a sound prose style should be based. 

The famous Auchinleck manuscnpt, belonging to the Advocates 
library of Edmburgh, has been more than once regarded as a miscellany 
which might well have been a family possession used for home reading 
^ " I irom tie preface to the Caxcon ediuon of 1482. 
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and entertainment. It was presented to the Library m 1744 by Alexander 
Boswell of Auchinleck, the father of James Boswell; of its earher history 
nothing is known. It has suffered considerably from the mutilations of 
vandals; illuminations have been cut out and pages tom away. It now 
preserves 334 quarto pages of parchment, containing forty-four separate 
pieces; thirteen pieces have entirely disappeared. There remain eighteen 
romances, one chromcle and a list of Norman barons, two pious stories 
of the miracle type, eight legends of samts, the Purgatory of St Patrick, 
two debates between the Body and the Soul, the Thrush and the 
Nightingale, six pieces of a homiletic or rehgious character, three 
satincal pieces, and a humorous tale. Histoncal allusions show that the 
book was produced between 1330 and 1340; five senbes were employed 
upon It, and the dialect of two who did most of the work suggests that 
the book was produced in London, where, if anywhere, there was a 
reading pubhc hkely to be attracted by an English Miscellany of this 
kmd. The romances make up the larger portion of the book, and this 
fact is m accordance with the complaint occasionally expressed, that 
people would read fiction m preference to religious truth. 

It is generally admitted that the production of secular hterature m 
English was, by the end of the fourteenth century, m the hands of 
translators and adaptors, of scribes and booksellers who were certainly 
non-dericaL ‘Stationers’ were certainly established in London during 
the first half of the fourteenth century, and the term stationarius implied 
dealing in books, as well as providmg the material and the contents of 
them. It is po^ble that the Auchinle< 3 c manusenpt was an early example 
of trade book production. The question has been examined and argued 
with much ingenuity by L. H, Loomis,^ who concludes that the book 
was prodmxd to order by some ‘stationer’ who had or could get a 
collection of texts for copying, and possibly employed hack translators 
Of adaptors to produce versions of French ongnals; an examination of 
the texts shows that the authors and the copyists worked in some Bnd 
of association, the focal point of which was probably a London book 
shop. Such activity suggests the existence of a reading public more 
likely to be’ found in London than anywhere else in Ei^land, as m 
London were concentrated numbers of court and government officials 
who may be described as dvil servants and who were hkdy to be 

I P JviX.A. ivn (Sept. 1942), pp. 595 ff This article a^rtains useful refocnccs 
to literature bearmg on the subject. 
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interested in English literature, while the citizens in general were^better 
off and better educated than those of any other English town. The 
splendidly dlummated manuscripts produced m England during "the 
fourteenth century were in French or Latin and were acquired by wealthy 
nobles and ecclesiastics ; manuscripts in English were, as a rule, anything 
but editions de luxe; they were mtended for readers who could afford 
nothing elaborate. 

Books, m the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes, were scarce and 
expensive, and were bequeathed m wills with other property of value. 
Some 7600 wills have been examined by M. Deanesly^ and firom her 
painstaking researches the following facts emerge Only 338 books 
appeared as bequests in 7568 wills; before 1400 they were usually 
entailed, if left to an individual, or were bequeathed to the hbrary of 
some community. It is thus obvious that few mdividuals possessed 
books; even priests owned no books except those of their office before 
1400, and very few books after that date. Nor was access to Hbranes 
possible to any except a privileged few; such hbranes belonged to 
cathedrals or collegiate churches and monastic orders, while small 
collections might be gathered by nobles, lawyers and umversity teachers. 
Vernacular books were scarce ; Latin books were preponderant in number 
and French books were commoner than Enghsh before 1400; after that 
date Enghsh books increase in number, the majority bemg homiletic 
or devotional works and hves of the samts; few books are mentioned 
that might be classified as beUes 4 ettres* Possibly these were not thought^ 
suffiaendy valuable to form parf of a bequest, or the practice of be- 
queathing ‘my books* as a whole, which became more common after 
1450, has concealed their tides. In any case, vernacular literature of the 
imaginative class was more likely to be read and borrowed than any 
other, and therefore more likely to disappear. To take a later case, few 
books are better known in Spanish Hterature than Lazanlh de Tormes; 
the earhest editions of this work were produced by three publishers in 
1554; these were made independendy from an earher edition, perhaps 
of 1553. But this earher edition has never been discovered. Probably 
no large number of copies were printed as a first edition and these were 
simply read to pieces. 

To draw mfcrences from these or similar fects concerning the number 
of literate persons in any given population is hazardous; the proportion 
1 M.L. 11 . XV (Oaobex 1920), p. 349. 
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naturally varied in different distncts, provinces and countries, with the 
opportunities existing for education and with the prevailing degree of 
’'soaal culture. Francesco da Barbenno (1264-1348), a lawyer who 
practised in Bologna and Florence and was well acquainted with Pro* 
ven9al hterature, touched the question in his long-winded work Del 
Bjeggimento e H Costumi delle Donne^ m dealing with the education of 
women. Girls of high birth should learn to read and wnte, in view of 
their possible responsibilities in later years: 

E parmi, ch*a suo state si convenga 
Che in questo tempo imprenda 
Leggere c senver convcnevolmente; 

Sicch^ sc convemsse 
Lei donna rimanere 
Di terra o di vassalli, 

Sara piu conta a reggimento &re. 

For girls of lower birth, ‘figUuola di Cavaher da Scudo, o di solenne 
Giudice, o di solenne Medico, o d'altro gentiluomo^ Barberino doubts 
whether education is beneficial; havmg somewhat more freedom than 
the high-bom, they are more likely to get into trouble: 

E questo h il tempo, nel quale a me pare, 

Che, se place alh suoi, 

Imprender pu6 leggere, 

Ed anco a scrivere alquanto con esto. 

Ma sovra questo punto 
Non so ben, chho mi dica: 

Che mold lodan ah, e mola biasman ao. 

The conclusion, after arguments on either side, is: 

Ma in dubio pur pigliam la pm sicura, 

E or m’accordo in questo, 

Ch’essa fadghi a imprendcre akre cose, 

E quelle ksa stare. 

Nuns and women in religious houses are exempted from these reserva- 
tions, as they could not understand their service books, if they remamed 
without education. An examination of the didactic treatises addressed 

I Rome, 1815, pp. 24 ff. See A. Thomas, Francesco da Barberino et la httdraCure 
provensak m Itatie au moyen dge^ Pans, 1883, p* 42. 

I-I • 
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to women^ shows that Barbenno’s standpoint was generally adopted, 
when the question of education was considered Reading and writing 
were upper-class accomplishments and were thought to be unnecessary 
for women whose household and family obhgations were for them a 
full-time occupation. Daughters of merchants and common people, 
says Barberino, should 

Imprendere a fare 

Di molte piu minute massenzie 

Che domandan le Case, 

Over conduamento delle Case. 

E meno in queste, che nell’ altre dette, 

Lodo leggere o scnvere; 

Anzi lo biasmo. 

In the Lihro de Apolonioy composed in Spam about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, three smtors come forward for the hand of the king’s 
daughter. The king asks them to send in wntten applications, stating 
their names and the amounts that they were prepared to settle oh the 
lady (quatrain 209, b) : 

Escreuit sendas cartas, ca escreuir sabcdes; 

Escreuit vuestros nombres, que arras le daredes. 

The king assumes that the young men, bemg prmces, are certamly 
literate. 

The Chronicle of James I of Aragan, of which the first part can hardly 
have been composed before 1230 (the first extant MS. is dated 1343), 
was apparently meant to be read aloud. Chap, i, ad fin. ‘A aquells qm 
voldran ohir de las gracies que Nostre Senyor nos ha fetes, deixam 
aquest libre per memoria’. Chap, lxix, ad fin. ‘Per tal que sapigan 
aquells qui ohiran aquest libre que cara cosa fou d’armes co que fet fou 
en Mallorca’, But Chap, mooi, ad mit. ‘Per tal que sapiguen aquells 
qui aquest libre veuran quantes partides hi ha en Mallorca’. The latter 
is a repetition of the formula used as preamble to legal documents; 
e.g. ‘sapien tots homen qui aquesta Carta veuran com pau e treves foren 
tractades etc.’ 

As regarded England, Sir Thomas More, m his Apohgye (i533)t 

X A* A. Hentsch, De la littirature dtdacti(jue du moyen age sadressant specialement 
aux femmes, Cahotb, 1903. 
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asserted that nearly half the population was Jhterate. This estimate has 
been more than once attacked as an exaggeration; in any case, a dis- 
tinction must be made between reading and writing, which were not 
acquired concurrently in the local schools, where writing was regarded 
as a supenor skill. According to Leach, there were more schools in 
proportion to the population at the end of the fifteenth century than 
there were m 1864, if chantry schools, suppressed at the Reformation, 
and grammar schools are taken into account. Probably ilhteracy was 
far more common m the country than in the towns, where the practice 
of postmg bills on walls or distributmg them indicates the existence of 
some reading pubhc. References in the Paston Letters indicate that even • 
among the servants of a household, some could be found able to keep 
accounts. In 1489 the rule concerning ‘benefit of clergy’ was changed; 
it was a privilege that laymen who could read had enjoyed with clergy 
from 1351. .But durmg 150 years so many laymen had become literate 
that a distinction was drawn between them and ordained clergy.^ On 
the whole, it may be said that any household of importance, m England, 
or abroad, contained at least one person who could read and write firom 
the twelfth century onwards. He was often regarded with some amaze- 
ment, and an explanation of the phenomenon was thought to be neces- 
sary. In the Mort de Garin, for instance, 

Dc letres sot H Loherens Garins, 

Car CEL s’enfance fii a escole mis 
Tant qu’ii sot ft Roman et Latin. 

Aid, IL 273 ff.* 

Et M01S& fermite Tot doctnn 4 
De letres de gramaire Tot cscnl^: 

Bien savoit Amis lire et enbnever, 

Et latm et romans savoit parlcr. 

Wolfiram von Eschenbach, m the early thirteenth century, profe^ed 
(at the end of Parzival, Book n) inability to read or write. If this were 
true, he must have had a prodigious memory and have gained his know- 

1 The Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner, London, 1875, m, p. Ivn. J. W. Adamson, 
The Extent of Literacy in England in die Ftjkenth and Sixteenth Centimes, in The 
Library, x, no. a (September 1929), p. 163, is a valuable and learned amdb on 
dus point. 

2 AT.F. ed* Normand ct Raynaud, 1877. Date, 1205-1215. 
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ledge of the French ongmals of his work by hearing them read or 
having them translated to him. Possibly his declaration was a pose, 
adopted to distmgmsh his position from that of the ordinary scnbe or " 
composer. His contemporary, Ulnch von Lichtenstem, the author of 
Frauendienst, said that he rehed upon a secretary to read his lady’s letters 
to him. In every country, men of Ingh rank usually employed a secretary 
to write their letters for them, but generally after the fourteenth century 
signed them m autograph, often m a fearful scrawl which taxes the 
competence of the palaeographer, and it is hardly to be thought that 
they would sign what they could not read. But, as has been said else- 
rwhere, the subject is one that concerns those daily habits which con- 
temporary writers take for granted and hardly mention; hence we are 
reduced to such inference as can be made from scattered and scanty 
evidence/ 

The development of a vernacular prose is thus the resultant of two 
converging influences; a state or province which is able to dominate its 
neighbours will eventually impose its language upon them, the more 
readily if they speak a dialect akin to that of the dominant power; the 
necessity for an official language in which administration can be con- 
ducted will mevitably lead to the use of a common vernacular. Such 
a vernacular will already have been placed upon a hterary basis by the 
work of poets and reciters; when private mdmduals begin to read for 

I Mr Adamson quotes the case of the contemporary continuator of Kmghton’s 
Chronicon under date 1381-82, who complains that Wichf’s translation of the 
Gospeh . .vulgansed the text and made it more accessible to layfolk ‘legere 
scientibus’ than to ‘clenas admodum literaus’, and adds the fact that vernacular 
or glossed versions of the Primer began to appear about the same ume. Prohibi- 
tions of the use of vernacular copies of the Senptures appear sporadically m all 
countnes at a much earher date. It seems dangerous to use such proclamations 
as^ evidence of any widespread hteracy in a population. One reader is quite 
able to spread ‘heresy’ among an ilhterate population, if he can get others to 
hsten t 5 him. The attitude of the medieval church to the question of translauohs 
was somewhat mconsistent, the prinaple of translauon was not contested, and 
could not be, in view of the fact that Latin Chrisuanity was founded upon the 
work of Jerome — the Vulgate. So translauons of the Senptures were made for 
royal personages or members of the upper classes, often m magnificent form, 
and to these no obiecaons were raised; but if an attempt was made to spread 
knowledge of the bibhcal text among the laity, prohibition at once followed. 
See M, Deanesly, The Lollard Bible, Cambridge, 1920, who discusses the whole 
question with a wealth of examples and concludes that the atntude of the church 
was ‘toleration in pnnaple and distrust in practice*. 
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theiBselves and the demand for information as well as for amusement 
creates an appreciation of prose, the final stage of development has been 
Reached. Such was the case m France and in Spain, where Franaen and 
Castihan became official languages and therefore hterary languages, 
which poetry had already created and popularised. In England, if 
Anglo-Norman seemed at one time likely to overpower Anglo-Saxon, 
so soon as the Angevm empire declined and contmental connections 
were weakened. Middle Enghsh advanced rapidly. In Italy, conditions 
were very different. There was no one state capable of gaming and 
maintaining pohtical supremacy in the peninsula, and none that seemed 
likely to do so, after the dechne of the Hohenstaufens in Sicily; men of 
learning were also inchned to hold the vulgar tongue m contempt and 
to wnte in Latm, or in French and Provencal, if they wished to use a 
vernacular. Of Dante’s conviction that an Itahan vernacular could be 
formed, which could become national, we have already spoken with 
reference to his ideas upon style. Unfortunately, his treatise, De Vulgari 
Eloqpientia, remained unfinished, and the part of it which we do not 
possess contained, or would have contamed, his theones upon prose 
style. 

For some indication of these, we have to go to his Convtvto. This 
work was composed between 1304 and 1307, whJe the De Vulgart 
Eloquentia probably belonged to 1303-4, It is likely that he had both 
treatises upon the stocks at the same time, and that his reference m the 
Convtpio (i, V, 10) to a ‘hbello ch’io intendo di fare’ refers to the com- 
pletion and publication of the De Vulgari Eloquentia rather than to the 
writing of it as a whole. The De Vulgari Eloquentia was written m Latin, 
because Dante wished to appeal to the scholars who despised books in 
the vernacular, and to convert them to his views. The Convimo was to 
show scholars of what the vernacular was capable, m it could be conr 
ducted discussions upon points of scholastic philosophy for which 
hitherto Latm had been regarded as indispensable This Vulgate illustre 
IS also called aultcum and curiak, as bemg a language fitted for use by 
courts and governments and so contributmg to the formation of the 
national unity which Dante regarded as the great ideal and for which he 
argued m the De Monarchia. 

In this case, again, prose is made possible by the work of the poets. 
The wnters of the std nuot^o had shown the possibihty of amalgamatmg 
dialectical elements from different parts of Italy with a basic flux of 
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Florentme; this fact, with Dante’s knowledge of the Proven9al KotvtJ, 
doubtless started him upon his course of investigation. Dante’s prose, 
as seen in the Convivto^ suggests that his theory followed the pnnaples 
already laid down for poetry in the De Vulgari Eloquentia, When he 
says, in the Convivio (i, iv, 13), that he is using api^i alto stilo than that 
of the Vita Nuova, m order to ‘impart to the present work something 
of gravity, by which it may seem of greater authonty’, he imphes that 
the theory of the three styles, expounded in the De Vulgari Eloquentia^ 
is applicable also to prose. In the prologue to the Convivio he follows 
the rules of the cursus and no doubt had m mind the rules for composmg 
. epistolary prose, as adopted by the Roman cuna; these rules were 
codified in handbooks known as summa dictaminis, and the terms dictamen 
and dictatores, by which composition and writer under the system were 
known, are used by Dante in the De Vulgari Eloquential 

I See MX R, xxxvn (1942), pp. 156 ff.; Links between the 'Convivio^ and the 
*De Vulgari Eloquentia\ by R. Weiss. 
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PUBLICATION S* CIRCULATION 

B efore the invention of printing, the work of publication was 
performed by a special class of travelling or wandering artists, 
^ho were, m the South of France, differentiated from the poets; 
the performer was the joglar^ the composer, the trobador} The fine of 
demarcation between the two was not very definite; the joglar might 
rise to the troubadour class, if he were a man of ability; the troubadour 
might fall upon evil days and earn his hving by performance of other 
men’s works. Normally, the troubadour was attached to the court of 
some noble or settled upon his own domain, whence he sent out his 
jogkrs to present his compositions either to a particular person, or to 
a court or a district. The two, between them, provided amusement for 
the aristocratic feudal society of their time, hi Northern France, the 
jongleur bore a name of wider meaning; he might be a composer as 
well as a performer, and his performance might present not merely 
poetry, but circus and juggling tricks, performing animals, or any- 
thing that would amuse the audience before him. Jongleurs who 
were definitely attached to a hoipehold or court might be known as 
menestreh. 

A poet’s reputation was thus dependent to a large extent upon the 
abihty of ius jongleur, who was expected to learn and to perform a 
composition while accompanying himself upon an instrument, in the 
case of lync poetry, the tune being quite as important a matter as the 
words. Hence poems sometimes conclude with a ‘tomada’ or .envoi, 
urging the jongleur to do his best, or expr^smg fear that a bad per- 
former may spoil the work ; poems survive in whidi troubadours entiase 
in no me^ured terms the talents and performance of the jongleur, who 
was expected to perform from memory and to have a considerable 
repertoire at his command. Jaufre Rudel, pnnee of Bkye, sends 

I On tbs subject, the most complete study is that of E. Fatal, Les J&ngkurs 
en France <m Moym Age, Pans, 1910* 
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a poem by his joglar, Filhol, who is not provided with a written 
copy: 

Senes breu de parguamma 
Tramet lo vers en chantan 
En plana lengua romana 
A.n Ugo Brun, per Filhol. 

Petrarch describes them as * Homines non magni mgenii, magnae vero 
memoriae, magnaeque dihgentiae’ with other less favourable observa- 
tions/ Giraut de Cabreira blamed his joglar Cabra for mcompetence 
m sitigmg and mstrumental accompaniment, for mabihty to perform 
tricks or to dance, and for ignorance of a formidable list of epic poems 
which no human being could be expected to master m their entirety. 
This satire suggests that the professional entertainer usually possessed an 
extensive repertoire which mcluded the recitation of epic as well as the 
performance of lync poems,^ The feats of memory involved were 
probably less surprising to a medieval audience than they would be to 
ourselves Our memones have been impaired by pnnt; we know that 
we need not ‘burden our memones’ with matter which we can find 
merely by takmg a book from a shelf. When a large proportion of a 
population IS ilhterate and books are scarce, memories are often tenacious 
to a degree outside fhodem European expenence. Indian students are 
able to learn a text-book by heart and to reproduce it word for word 
in an examination room; sacred texts are preserved intact by oral trans- 
mission alone. ‘It is said that if all the wntten and printed copies of the 
Rigveda were lost, the text could He restored at once with complete 
accuracy.’ ^ This text is about as long as the Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
Russian and Jugoslav oral poetry is recited by minstrels who show great 
powers both of memory and of improvisation. 

^The Waldensians were constantly charged by inquisitors with know- 
ing large portions of the Scriptures by heart. Etienne de Bourbon, 
writing about 1246, says: * Vidi ego juvenem bubulcum, qui solum per 
annum moram fecerat in domo cujusdam heretici Valdensis, qui tarn 
diligenti attencione et solhcita ruminacione affirmabat et retinebat que 

1 Fatal, pp. 75, 7^ 

2 Cp. the claims to omnisaence put forth by Peire de Corbian in his Tesaur, 
cd. Jeanroy, Ann. du Midt, year 1911, p. 289. 

3 Chadwick, The Grdwth of Literattm, Cambndge, 1936, n, pp. 437, 
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auckebat, quod infra annum ilium firmaverat et retinuerat quadragmta 
evangeha dominicalia, exceptis festivitadbus, que omnia verbo ad 
uerbum in lingua sua didicerat, exceptis alus verbis sermonum et 
oradonum, Vidi edam aliquos laicos qm ita erant eorum doctrina 
imbuti, ut vel multa de evangelistis, ut Mattheum vel Lucam, repeterent 
infra corde, maxime ea que ibi dicuntur de mstructione et sermombus 
Domini, ut vix ibi in verbis deficerent quin ea successive contmuarent.’ 
Others were said to have known by heart the whole of the New 
Testament and parts of the Old Testament/ 

No less impressive is the case of Iceland, where masses of verse have 
been preserved by no other means than that of oral tradition. Sir William 
Craigie quotes a pertinent case.^ ‘Another set of nmur composed by the 
same author (Sigurt 5 ur Bjamason) in 1862 has had a remarkable history. 
No manuscnpt of these has been preserved, but a younger brother 
learned them by heart at the age of fifteen, and at the same time noted 
the first line of each verse. Fifty-five years later, in Canada, and without 
havmg gone over them in his mind for thirty years, he dictated the 
whole of them, to the extent of 4000 Imes, and they were printed at 
Winnipeg in 1919. This is not only significant for the history of Ice- 
landic poetry but for that of some other hteratures, where the possibility 
of such feats of memory has been gravely questioned by scholars of 
the present day.’ 

The professional reciter undoubtedly sought to enliven his per- 
formance by the use of gesture and changes of voice when, for instance, 
he impersonated the interlocutors ifi a dialogue When he recited, 

Ehst Blancandrins: ‘Par ceste mcie destre, 

E par la barbe ki a.l piz me ventelet. . 

(Roland, 1 . 47), he could raise his right hand clenched and sweep his left 
across his breast. This could not be done by a performer holdii^ a* 
manuscript in one hand and refreshmg his memory by glances at it. 
The jongleur had to know his stuff absolutely by heart, and his reper- 
toire had to include many more poems than one. This dramatic mode 
of recitation will explain certam features in early French syntax, such 

1 Anecdotes Historu^s d’ Etienne de Bourbon^ par A. Lecoy de la Marche, Paris, 
1877, p. 309, M. Deanedy, The Lollard Bible, Cambndge, 1920, p. 62. See also 
Radolphus de Coggcdiale, Rolls Senes, p. 123, on the Pubhcani heretics. 

2 The Art of Poetry in Iceland, Taylonan Lecture, 1937, p. 32. 
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as the constant use of asyndeton and the change of tense m descriptive 
passages.^ It is thus hkely that competent jongleurs possessed wide and 
retentive memories, and here may lie the solution of a point that has 
troubled historians of hterature; the case is stated by Bedier as follows:^ 
‘ Certames chansons de geste, et des plus celebres, nous sont parvenues 
en deux, trois, voire quatre redactions, qui, sensiblementcontemporaines 
les unes des autres, font double, triple, quadruple emploi. Comment 
est-ce possible? Que, vers Tan 1170, un versificateur ait voulu rajeunir, 
en vue de mieux plaire, la Chanson de Roland^ celle que nous ofire le 
manuscnt d^Oxford, remplacer les assonances par des rimes exactes, 
retrancher certames scenes, d^velopper certames autres, delayer par 
exemple Fepisode de Bele Aude, rien de plus naturel; nous pouvons 
deplorer son mauvais goiit, nous comprenons du moins ses mtentions, 
Ce qm est plus surprenant, c’est que son rajeunissement nous soit par- 
venu sous deux formes: la le9on des manuscnts de Chiteauroux et de 
Vemse d’une part, la le^on des manuscnts de Pans, de Cambridge et 
de Lyon d’autre part. Ce sont deux redactions qm ofirent chacune 
certains episodes ou traits particuhers, mais qm ^ Tordinaire se smvent 
strophe pour strophe, presque phrase pour phrase, et pourtant de telle 
sorte que, dans ces strophes qui racontent la memc scfen^, dans ces 
phrases qui expriment la m6me pens6e, il y ait rarement deux vers 
identiques. Amsi pendant dix ou douze miUiers de vers. Or, la philo- 
logic parviendra peut-etre un jour k determiner que la version Chateau- 
roux-Vemse est la plus ancienne des deux ou mversement; mais jamais 
la cntique litt^raire ne pourra expliquer, par des motifs htt6raires, qu un 
homme ait eu la fantaisic, ou plutot Tabsurde courage, de rimer la ver- 
sion Chiteauroux-Venise, puisqu^il connaissait Tautre, ou mversement. 
Qu’est-<e, si Ton consid^re que les dix-huit mille vers de Renaud de 
Montauhan ont ^t^ r&rits selon le mSme syst^me; et pareillement le 
Couronnement de Louis, le Charroi de Nmes, la Prise d* Orange, les Enfcmces 
Vmih, la Chemlerie Vivien, etc., une tr^ longue s6rie de chansons "du 
cycle de Garin de Monglane, qui nous sont parvenues en trois ou en 
quatre redactions k peu pris contemporames, contmflment dissemblables, 

I Sec Appendix A, and On the Use of Tenses in Old and Middle French, by 
D. R Sutherland, in Studies Presented to M. K, Pope, Manchester University 
Press, 1939, P‘ 329* 

a M^oire de la Nation frangaise, tome xn {Histoire des Lettres, voL 1), Pans, 
rpai, p. 232. 
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con tin fi me nt identiques, C’est tine sene de fkits sans analogue dans 
rinstoire d^une litterature quelconque/ 

* But a series of analogous facts can be found. The Jugoslav minstrel 
‘ depends more upon improvisation^ than memory. He need hear a poem 
only two or three times in order to reproduce it; but the reproduction 
is by no means given in the same words. To a certam extent every 
minstrel is a more or less creative poet. But a poem is never repeated 
in exactly the same words even by the same man; and in the course of 
years changes may be introduced which apparently render it almost 
unrecognisable. Cases are known of minstrels who have doubled and 
even trebled the length of poems which they had heard.’ ® So a jongleur * 
who heard a poem recited which pleased the pubhc and brought gain 
to the artist, might well desire to add it to his repertoire. The said 
performer would naturally wish to retain the monopoly; but a jongleur 
who knew Im business would have no trouble in recalling the succession 
of incidents and even much of the language after two or three hearings; 
his profession had provided him with a large store of nmes, common- 
places and other padding, and if his first recitation proved successful he 
would elaborate the version and eventually reduce it to writing. The 
history of ideas upon hterary copyright remains to be written; but even 
in days before print, cases occur of authors who were anxious to secure 
a monopoly of their own productions. Lyric poets complicated their 
rime schemes to prevent interpolations by the unscrupulous; Dante’s 
terza rima is a case in point; evm so, stanzas and ‘tomadas’ were 

1 lie Tiium|h of St Remade is a case of improvisation. ‘Cantor quidam 
joculans ipsa nocte cum so<hh suo apud hospidum donnitum ierat, qui statnn 
somno excitatus: 

Sodes, ait, surge; nos lUo praestat ahbre: 

Non cst hoc vanum; non est hic, crede, morandum; 

Excubias illas cefcbrare juvat veacrandas. 

Cumque iHe renuens cum errcaieae visionis argneret: Non fellor, ait, somno 
ludificante; sed testor Dcum, quemdam venerandi habitus, quasi mann 
hensa, me illuc trahentem vidisse. Quibus dicus, praepeti cursu se contuht inter 
vigiles, ac ignarus quid canaret, fbrtuitu 

Coepit dc Sancto percurrere plura canendo, 
ac nostros digesum referendo casus, tristes sua qiK>dainmodo solabatur cantifena, 
choreis conanentibus/ (End of elevendi century; LeoSensium hist^ta^ tome n, 
p, 5^1, EHi M6nl, arc}t£0tc^i^ues, p, 300.) 

2 See Ciadwicfc, foe. dt. 
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Ceste cannons est faite grant pie^a. 

Por voir vous di .C et L. ans a 
Grandors de Bne, qui les vers en trova, 
Por sa bonte si tres bien le garda, 

Chains a nul home ne Fapnst n’ensigna 
Maint grant avoir en ot et conquesta 
Entor Sesile u h bers conviersa, 

Quant il fu mors a son fil le douna 
Li rois Guillaumes tant celui losenga, 
Que la can9on de devers lui sa^a, 

Ens en i. hvre le mist et saiela. 

Quant il le sot, grand dolor en mena: 
Puis ne fu sains tant come il dura* 


Jc vous en dirai dWe qui molt est henoree: 
El naume de France n*a nule si loee, 

Huon de Villenoeve Fa molt estroit gardee; 
N'en volt prendre cheval ne la mule afeltree, 
Peh^on vair ne gns, mantel, chape forree, 

Ne de buens paresis une grant henepee 
Or en ait il maus grez, qu ele h est emblee » 
Une molt riche piece vos en ai aportee 
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The jongleur says that Huon de ViUeneuve had a poem which was so 
successful that he would not part with his rights for any number of 
presents; the poem was stolen from him, much to his disgust, and the 
jongleur is now able to reate a ‘rich part' of it. He does not profess to 
recite the ongmal, and his version may have been one put together by 
some jongleur who had been present at reatations by Huon. The pro- 
logue to Les Enfances Guillaume gives the following account of its 
composition: 

Uns gentis moines qm a Saint Denis iert, 

Quant li oit de Guillaume parleir. 

Avis h jfut que fost entrobh6. 

Si nos en ait les vers renovell^ 

Qui ont el role plus de cent ans esteis. 

Je h ai tant et promis et donm^. 

Si m*a les vers enseigni^ et monstres. 

In this case the monk who had brought the epic to light did not 
apparently wish to make use of it himself, but some persuasion was 
needed before he would relea^ it for pubhcation. 

It is possible, as Faral suggests, that these accounts of literary ongins 
were invented to impress the audience with the antiquity and interest 
of the poems to be recited, as Cervantes referred to the Historia de Dm 
Quijote de la Mancha^ escrita por Cide Hamete Benengeti, historiador ardbigo 
(a form of mystification tlmt has been used by authors in every age), 
perhaps in parody of the tide which Perez de Hita prefixed to his 
Guerras Civiles de Granada, But such^ctions would be poindess, if they 
did not appeal to the sentiments of the age, they show that authors not 
only attempted to secure a monopoly of a good narrative, but to protect 
It from the piracy of other jongleurs by asserting that the only authori- 
tative version was in their possession and that other versions were the , 
work of incompetent bimglers. Thus the author of Les Enfances Ogier 
(ed. Scheler, k 13) declares 

Cil jougleor qui ne sorent rimer, 

Nc firent force fors que dou tans passer; 

L*estoire firent en pluseurs lieus fausser. 

So in Gaufrey (Faral, op, cit p, 192): 

Poi trouver^ jougherre qui de chesti vous chant; 

Quar il en est moult poi qtii sache le romand 
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The author of Florence de Rome (ed. A. Wallerskold, AT.F 1907} 
insists more than ojice that the interest of his narrative is due to its 
histoncal veracity: 

Seignor, iceste estoire n est pas d*m m dher, 

Ains est vielle et antive du tens andennier (1 1255.) 

Nostre chanson commence imes a esforsier, 

Juglaor que la chante ne fet a mespnsier, 

Ains le doit Ten forment loer et essaucier. 

La chanson est d’estoire, ce vos vuel acomuer, 

Ainz ne fii tel trovee des le tens Dessier. 

‘Our song now begins to increase in interest, a jongleur who sings it is not 
to be despised; on the contrary, he should be highly praised and comphmented. 
I would have you know that the song is historical; none such has been composed 
since the time of Didier' (a legendary Lombard king, 1 5245)^ 

Joufiois, 2324: 

Escouter moi, si orrez sa vie 
Ensi, cum ele me fii dite 
La, u ge la trovai escnte 
A samt Pcire de Maguelone. 

Des lo mam 1 mis jusqu’a none, 

Ainz quc j*en fusse a la fin. 

Iluec la getai de Latm; 

Despuis si Tai en nme misse 
Et en romanz Test^ire asisse 

Orson de Beauoais, A.T.F. 1899 (date, 1180-1185), II. 2527 ff.: 

Des id en avant orrez bone changon, 

Tote la verite, outre n’en set nus on. 

Si come il est escrit, et al de Beauvais font, 

Au grant mostier Saint Pierre, ou h chanoine sont: 

Iluec porrez trover le vicil rollc d* Orson, 

Ensi con li escriz fu seelez en plon: 

Si la vos redirons que ja n^cn mentirons. 

Tote la grant estoire de la grant traison. 

The Provcn9al version of Fierabras ( 1 . 5) makes a similar claim: 

L'estoria fon trobada a Pans sotz Tautar, 
que la trobct us monge c’om apda Richier, 
d mostier Sant Denis sotz lo maestre^iuncr. 
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Saint-Denis had a great reputation as a monastery in which historical 
records were preserved. For references to other monastenes, see Gautier, 
L^Epopee fiangaise^ i, p. ii8; m, pp. 242 ff The pretended discovery of 
a manusenpt under such conditions was intended to inspire the audience 
with a behef in the authentiaty of the narrative and to assure them that 
they were to hear something new, and something which they could 
not hear from any other source, except from the jongleur who had a 
monopoly of the story. 

None the less, it was difficult for a jongleur to protea himself from 
the piracy of rivals, who might be capable of producing independent 
versions of his theme, if they were able to hear reatations of it. To give 
a public reatation of a poem was to make it common property. The 
ideas that we associate with such terms as * plagiarism’, ‘copyright’, or 
‘author’s rights’ simply did not exist and were not likely to exist until 
the invention of printing had revolutioiused methods of pubHcation. 
As has been said, troubadours were expeaed to acknowledge the bor- 
rowing of a rime-scheme or of a tune, but this seems to have been a 
convention based upon public opimon; a poet with a reputation to lose 
would not care to have it said that he hved upon the works of other 
authors. In Spain Juan I of Aragon in 1377 allowed his court mmstrds 
to visit Castile for the wedding of the son of the Marquis of ViUena and 
to teach their new songs to the minstrels of the Marquis.^ But control 
of this kind was exceptional. No one troubled about an author, as long 
as he did not publish heresy or slander, and no one had any compunction 
in borrowing what they pleased from his works. For instance, the 
author of the Roman de la Vioktte (composed about 1275; ed. A.T.F. 
1928) borrowed hberally from the Comte de Poitiers and from the 
Roman de la Rose. He knew the works of Chretien de Troyes and took 
two episodes from Yvain, and also one from Perceval and one from 
Erec. Tristan, Florence de Rome, Fierabras, Meraugis de Portlesguez were 
also occasional sources of his inspiration.® 

Jehan Makaraume, a Walloon, who wrote about the middle of the 
durteenth century, produced a verse translation of the Bible, into which 
he introdilced the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-Maure with some 

1 Men6idez Pidal, Poesta Jugheresca, p. 446 and references there given. 

2 For other cases m detail, see M. Wdmotte, Le Pohne de Gakran, in 

Royak de Belgique, 5 sen, tome xnr (1928), nos. 7-9, pp. 269-309 ; G. L. Hamilton, 
MSat^es offerts a M. Alfied Jeanroy, Parh, 1928, Encore m Pkgiat, p 627, 
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abbreviation and modification. In the words of the editor of the Roman 
de Trok (L. Constans, A.T.F. vol vi, p. 39): ‘moms scrupuleux encore 
que la plupart des ecnvains du moyen-age, qui cependant ne Tetaiefit 
guere, Mafcaraume ne s’est pas contente d emprunter a im versificateur 
de talent, qm avait signe jusqu’a quatre fois son oeuvre, un poeme qu il 
jugeait devoir plaire a ses leaenrs: il se Test appropne en le demarquant 
de la fi^on smvante. Au Prologue, vers 13 1-4 (au lieu de: Ja retraite 
ne fust ancore, Mais Beneeiz de Sainte More L’a controve e fait e dit 
E o sa mam les moz escnt) il dit: Ne ancor ne fust elle traite, Ne fust 
Jehans qui fa refaite, Makaraumes dis a somon, L’a remise en tel sermon 
Et comencie et faite et dite Et a ses mams Fa tote escrite/ The other 
three passages axe similarly rewritten, or rather botched, m support of 
the claim of Makaraume to the authorship of the poem. 

Prose wnters and chroniclers followed this example ‘Bernard le 
Tr&orier a v&u et s’est fait un nom de Foeuvre d’autrm. ^ Il ne mettait 
du reste ^ son travail ni ruse m mahce, et ne comptait pas en tirer vanit^ . 
Comme taut d’autres chroniqueurs, il est le plus naif plagiaire. Il popie 
presque mot pour mot la chromque de son predecesseur en conservant 

les formes les plus personnelles de la redaction Les ecnvains du 

moyen-ige, chez qui la modesde excuse le plagiat, suppnmaient souvent 
le nom des ecnvains dont ils reproduisaient le travail; eux-memes n%h« 
gent frequemment de se nommer, de sorte que leurs redactions diverses 
rattachees i celles qui les precedent et qm les smvent par quelques 
phrases du dermer contmuateur ou des compilateurs, paraissent former 
au premier abord une oeuvre umque et homogene. L’appropriation des 
chroniques anteneures va quelquefois plus lorn. Divers ecrivains, Jean 
d’Ypres, par exemple. semblent raconter comme t^moins oculaire^ 
des evenements dont ils sont eloign^s de plusieurs slides.* ^ The lack of 
pubhc sentiment upon the question of authorship is shown by the fact 
that the chansons de geste are usually anonymous, at any rate in Ae 
manuscripts that have come down to us; some of the remanieurs attempt 
to claim authorship by the use of anagram or acrostic conceahng their 
names. The prose romances of which the authors are known are out- 
numbered by the anonymous; professional translators, such* as David 
Aubert or Jean Wauquelin, naturally advertised their profession by 
announcmg their names in prefaces or elsewhere. 

I ChtQni(jue d'Ermul etde Bernard le Trhorier, par M. L de Mas Latne, Pans, 
1871, p. XXIX and p. 489. 
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• On the basis of these considerations can be explained the co-existencc 
of similar versions of a poem, the resemblance between which obliges 
^ the criGc to assume their descent from a smgie source, but the difference 
between which makes the estabhshment of a line of fihanon impossible. 
Bedier proposed to explain the co-existence of these versions as the 
product of confratermties of jongleurs in nvalry with one another, on 
the ground that the task of wntmg out the sixty or eighty tliousand 
verses which make up such a cycle as that of Monglane would be too 
much for any one man to undertake. The hypothesis seems to raise more 
difficulties than it solves. There is no cogent evidence to suggest that 
confraternities of jongleurs devoted themselves to the mass production* 
of epics; there is much evidence to show that the mdividud jongleur 
worked for his own benefit and that, like Mohere, he ‘prenaits on 
bien partout oh il le trouvait*. 

Sir Beves of Hamtoun, to give it its English name, is a story which 
spread mto* most of the European hterary vernaculars Two versions, 
nearly contemporary, exist m the body of hterature known as Franco- 
Italian; m the words of Pio Rajna, ‘il gergo del testo laurenziano e 
dialetto veneto, mentre nel maraano troviamo una stramssima mistura 
m cm prevale la hngua d’oil. Ma certo ne Tuno ne Taltro hnguaggio 
furono mai parlati quah noi h troviamo in quesn documenti, v’ha 
sempre qm dentro qualcosa di artefatto, parole, frasi ed anche mflessiom 
di ongme forestiera.’ To this characteristic, reference has been already 
made. From a comparison of the two texts, Rajna concluded ‘che la 
narrazione dovette trasmettersi dS bocca m bocca . nessuno dei due 
testi si pu6 tenere trascnzione di quello che trasportd premieramentc 
m Itaha la stom di Buovo, sibbene entrambi furono composti dietro 
reminiscenze, sicche ora runo ora Taltro riusd piu fedele. Con questa 
ipotesi s’accorda assai bene il fatto che di tempo in tempo qualche vers^, 
qualche parola nei due testi si accorda, mentre poi sohtamente ia^forma 
diffensce al tutto, toghendo cost ogni ragione di sospettare che Tuno 
del due auton scnvesse tenendo sotto gh occhi Fopera dell’altro. Quale 
delle due versiom sia stata composta la pnma, non saprei dire: ambedue 
credo s’abbiano a coUocare tra il 1250 e il 1330/^ 

I Ricerche intorno at Rjsali di Francta, per Pio Rajna, Bologna, 1872, i, p. 144. 
As an example of the * stramssima mistura’ the following may serve: 

*El vete una nave chi vol passar lo mar. 

Li mercadanu voleva a nave andar; 
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Composition upon a memory basis is a possible explanation of certain 
charactensncs apparent in the early Chanson de Sainte Foy (ed. E. 
Hoepfiher and P. Alfanc, Publications de la Faculte des Lettres de tUni-> ^ 
versitede Strasbourg, Pans, 1926). The opening kisses insist upon the fact 
that the poet gained his material by listening to a recitation of the Latin 
version or versions of the legend: 

Legir audi sotz eiss un pm 
Del veil temps un libre latm; 

Tot Tescoltei tro a la fin: 

Hanc non fo senz, <j’el non.l decim. 

5 Parled del pane al rci Licin 
E del hnnadg’ a Maximm. 

Canczon audi q’es bella ’n tresca, 

15 Que fo de razon espanesca; 

Non fo de paraulla grezesca 
Ne de lengua serrazmesca. 

20 Qi ben la diz a lei fbncesca, 

Cu^ me qe sos granz pros Ten cresca 
E q'en est segle Ten paresca 

Eu Faudi legir a clerczons 
Et a gramadis, a molt bons. 

Si qon o monstra. Impassions 
30 En que om lig estas leiczons. 

E si VOS plaz est nostre sons, 

Aasi con.l guida.l pnmcrs tons, 

Eu la vos cantarei en dons. 

T heard read aloud under a pme-tree a Latin book of old time; I listened to 
it ri^t;to die end; there was no meaning which it did not make clear. It spoke 

La barcha era a terra per doverh portar. 

Bovo ali mercadand prexe a parfc 
“Signor”, disse Bovo, “or m’ascold. 

Eo son cristian e si son bati^i; 

De la prison del Soldan son scanp^i; 

Un ano e tre mexi son demor^ 

Eo ve prego per Dio che me 696 portar; 
in Santa fcristmtade voio andar.” * 
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of the father of King Ltonus and of the lineage of Maximmns. . , . I heard a song 
which IS fair m dancing, which was on a Spanish subject; it was not of Greek 
* tongue nor of Saracen tongue. . . .If anyone reates it weU m the French manner, 

I think that great profit will accrue to him from so doing and that it will be 

mamfest to him in this hfe I heard it read by young clerks and by learned 

men, excellent men, even as the Passion shows it, m which these lessons are 
read. And if our melody pleases you, as the first mode guides it, I will smg it 
to you for nothing/ 

The poet has heard a reading from a Latin life of the saint, perhaps 
in more than one version, a reatation given * under a pme tree'. THs 
probably does not mean *out in the woods’, as the editor suggests; the, 
pme tree was a regular ornament of the court of a castle or monastery; 
It usually sheltered the stone or steps at which visitors dismounted when 
about to enter the buildmg; e.g. Guibert d’Andrenas^ L 1030, ‘Et descen- 
dirent soz Ip pm verdoiant’. Jourdam de Blames^ L 41, ‘Desoz le pm au 
perron descendie’. Boon de la Roche^ *le pm au perron’, U. 3^, 4278, 
433.7. Girart de Roussillon^ I..6274, Mile parle au porter desoz tm 
sap’, durmg the sack of the casde. The ohve tree also appears m the 
same connection: Aliscans^ 1 . 3027; La Chevalerie Vipten, 1 . 1043; Raoul 
de Camhraiy 1 . 827, Other cases could be mentioned. The reading thus 
may have taken place at the entrance to a monastery, the reader relieving 
one another in turns ; as a knowledge of Latin was required, the audience 
would be chiefly dericaL The poet, observing the interest aroused by 
the legend, thinks that a version produced ‘a lei firancesca* should be 
successful; he wrote in Proven^^ the term ‘firancesca’ covermg lan- 
guages other than those mentioned in the preceding lines. He then 
departs and proceeds to construct his version upon the basis of his 
memory of the Latin legend. 

His production is a complete contrast to die Anglo-Norman poom-* 
on Sainte Foi, by Simon i Wakingham, who followed very^dosely 
die Latin text of the Passion. ‘Son reat est tout autre chose qu’une 
traduction, ou mSme une adaptation hbre de ses moddes latins. - . . Sans 
doute, il y a des passages oil il suit de txh prfe les textes latins. . . 
mais CCS passages sent courts et relativement rares. Ik ne fbrmmt 
qu’ime mfime partie de son oeuvre. En general, il procide avec 
une liberte souveraine; il taille hardiment dans la matidre; il la 
modifie sdon les besoins de la cause et traite les donnees traditionnelles 
avec une d&involturc ^tonnante’ (HoepflBher, p. 335). This is 
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what might be expected, if he wrote from memory of what he had 
heard. 

The process of circulation might have proceeded as follows. A new ' 
epic or roman is produced and reated by the author or by a jongleur 
jn his service; success is immediate and the reciter obtains no small 
advantage in the matter of gifts, ^ presents, mvitauons and reputation. 
Other jongleurs see no reason why this imquitous monopoly should be 
preserved, the only method of breaking it is to produce the same thmg 
themselves. The owner is not likely to lend them his copy. Therefore, 
one or two of them contnve to be present at as many reatations as they 
.can attend, and proceed to construct their own versions upon a memory 
basis. ^ So long as the use of the poem is confined to a narrow circle, 
receipts are likely to remain at a fairly high level; but others are equally 
anxious for a share of the profits and secure command of the text by 
the same methods. By this time the ongmal text has been pretty 
thoroughly * corrupted", to use the editonal term, tlie sequence of 
madent, the conversations, descnptions and arguments are more or less 
preser/ed, but the stock phrases, the rime sequence, and other details 
of the kmd are vaned by mdividual reproducers. It may even happen 
that a jongleur re--edits the whole work to suit the kmd of audience that 
he usually attracts (e.g. the versions of Flore et Blanchejiore). Some of 
these copies disappear; others are recopied by scnbes whose variations 
of method and accuracy produce further divergence. When the modem 
editor is confronted with the remnants, the wreckage and the flotsam 
which the seas of time have washed up to the shore of modernity, what 
is he to do with them? The difficulty is well stated by a writer^ 
attemptmg to relate three fragments of Erec et Bmde to the manuscnpt 
tradition; 

- To summarise, then, it must be said that none of the three fragments 
of Erec Enide can be assigned with assurance to any one MS. family.. 
Th and G are too short. An, like G, is at least long enough to exemplify 
almost every type of textual problem and perplexity, and, as related to 
Erec, to show results akm to those obtamed from study of the text as a 
whole, i e. that no entirely clear-cut and uncontaminated famihb can be 

1 So, in Elizabethan times, ‘pirates" attended the playhouse in order to get 
what they could by listening. 

2 Jean Misrahi, Fragments of Erec et Enide, P.M.L.A. ivi (December 1941), 
p. 958- 
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posited. The evidence points either to considerable and almost systematic 
mdividuahsm on the part of each scnbe or else to equally considerable 
and crisscross “contamination’’ of all the MSS. Until we have more 
direct knowledge of the habits and procedures of medieval scribes 
occupied m copying vernacular texts, we cannot defimtely know. It 
seems probable, however, that both sources of MS. vanation were ever 
present in varymg degree. The ** mechanical” sources of scribal errors, 
as exposed by Vmaver/ are responsible for only an infinitesimal fraction 
of the total number of vanants m any text of which we have several 
MSS As yet we know with certamty only that the MSS. very fte- 
quendy disagree. Until we know why in each mdividual case, or, m * 
other words, until we can see the reason for each textual vitiation, any 
method that we may use to tabulate them with a view to establishing 
distmct “famihes” of MSS. is foredoomed to failure. That we shall 
ever have such knowledge seems unlikely. Accordmgly, the surest and 
most realistic method of editmg a text would seem to be to choose very 
carefully a “base” MS. and reproduce it in its entirety, exceptmg when 
it gives a reading that is obviously nonsense and when it is reasonably 
certam what the scribe intended to write.’ 

If we regard oral tradition as an additional source of ‘contamination 
we have a fairly complete account of the amount and kmd of varia- 
tion with which editors of texts have to reckon. Hence, in many 
cases, methods of editing formerly m vogue have been abandoned. 
Textual criticism to within recent times has been dominated by the 
classical and bibhcal criticism wSich developed its methods before 
the criticism of medieval texts had fully begun. A reaction has now 
set 

The production of literature was largely dependent upon patronage. 
Froissart, for instance, gives a lengthy list of the royal personages and 

1 For a recent and clear exposition of the various sorts of* mechanicar scnbal 
errors see Eugene Vinaver’s study on the Principles of Textual Emendation^ in 
Studies in French Language and Mediaeval Literature Presented to Professor M. JC 
Pope, Manchester University Press, 1939, pp. 35 i~ 70 - 

2 See Appendix D. Editors of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are confronted 
with MS. variations of such a character as to justify the use of the term * chaotic’ 
in estunating the relationship and value of the several MSS. Heroic efforts have 
been made to discover some prmaple of pnonty or order. Editors who discuss 
‘scnbal confiision’ might well find an explanation of it in a previous stage of oral 
transmission. 


esp 
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nobles who had befnended him/ The troubadour gained the favour 
of some noble or of his lady, was attached to his court, provided with 
a hvelihood and with rewards, because his songs brought rcputattoh 
and renown to his patron. He was also useful for pohtical purposes; 
the strventes was a poetical form constructed as the love song, and con- 
cerned with social or pohtical satire ; these songs broadcasted byjongleurs 
were passed from mouth to mouth, and, as what we call ‘news’ was 
scarce and slow m transit, exercised a considerable influence upon general 
opimon. The pohtical sirventes of Bertran de Born are well known, 
the personal sirventes of Guillem de Berguedan nval the best efforts of 
Dr Goebbels, International propaganda was disseminated by these 
methods; in 1285 Pedro III of Aragon, when threatened with war by 
Phihp III of France, attempted to arouse sympathy for himself among 
the courts North of the Pyrenees by an interchange of stanzas with 
poets of French loyalty. Productions that can be described only as 
lampoons were also circulated. In the Gahcian school^ they had become 
a recognised genre, cantigas de escarnho et maldizer, by which means 
disgruntled nobles as well as insignificant trovadores were wont to vent 
their spleen upon any subject or person arousmg their disapproval. 
Alfonso el Sabio, following the lead of certain towns in Spam, where 
the practice had become a menace, legislated against it m his Siete 
Partidas ; the text refers to libellous action ‘ non tan solamente por palabra, 
mas aim por esenpturas feaendo cantigas, o nmas o dictados males’; 
action IS either pubhc or secret, ‘ecijjiando aquellas esenpturas malas en 
las casas de los grandes senores, o en las iglesias, o en las plazas comunales 
de las cibdades, de las villas, porque cada uno lo pueda leer’. Wntten 
libel is worse than spoken slander, ‘porque dura la remembranza della 
para siempre si la escriptura no se pierde’. Alfonso thus seems to have 
in view not only emttgas in recognised form, but other kmds of lampoon 
which might be m verse or in any form likely to remain in the minds 
of those who read and heard them. This fashion of dissemmatmg slander 
has been common in all societies and at all times; Pietro Aretino and his 
pasquinades naturally come to mind as an obvious example. Giraut 
Riquier constantly inveighs against the blackmailing jogiar who will 
speak evil, if he is not rewarded to his hkmg; and the vratten is, as 
Alfonso considered, worse than the spoken word: 

1 Le Buissm de Jonece (1366), ed. Buchon, m, p. 500. 

2 Anghde, Le trouimdour Gtraut Ri^Her^ Paris, 1905, p. 163. 
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Pero mais a de bneu 
Malditz de trobadors, 

Que SI so a kuzors, 

Car tot es sagelat.* 

The practice of dropping lampoons m public or private places, or 
fastening them up on walls, suggests that the perpetrator of the hbel 
could count upon someone who would read his production and cir- 
culate at least the substance of it, if not the text. The question of the 
number of people m average soaety able to read has been previously 
discussed Alfonso and Riquier were speaking at the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when hteracy was more common than m the eleventh , 
or twelfth centunes. 

In any case, pubhc opmion was regarded from very early times as a 
force with which everyone of social standmg had to reckon. A man's 
reputation was as dear to him as his life. Roland exhorts his com- 
panions: 

Or guart chascuns que granz colps i empleit 
Que malvaise cancum de nus chautet ne seit.^ 

To be pointed at {estre au doi mostre) was bad enough, but the kmpoon 
went from mouth to mouth and suggested additional gossip. Satire of 
this land circulated m many armies, Caesar himself was not exempt as 
a subject of song. When Count Ebles hid himself from a sortie of 
Northmen during the siege of Chartres, his cowardice was stigmatised 
in this manner: • 

Vers en firent e estraboz 
Ci out assez de vdains moz. 

Richard was vihfied by Henry, duke of Burgundy, during the Third 
Crusade, ‘et la chan9on par Tost hanta'. This anxiety to maintain a 
reputation is found in most avihsations and ages; Odysseus regrets, 
when m danger of shipwreck, that he had not died before Troy, ‘for 
then the Ackaeans would have spread my fame, but now it is my frte 
to be caught by a shameful death'.3 But in a feudal soaety, contmually 
agitated by petty jealousies and rivalries, m which loyalty to die over- 

1 Mahn, Werke^ m, p. 194. 

2 Chanson de Roland^ 1013; see Jenkins’ note, and also Wihnotte, 
fran^ise, p. 150, who gives other instances. Alismns, L 453 d. 

3 Odv,^m. 
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lord was the only permanent bond, and m which suspiaon of disloyalty 
might have fatal results, slander and gossip was a danger that could not 
be disregarded. It was a danger mcreased by the fact that many people^ 
of social standing often had a good deal of time on their hands and 
htde to occupy their mmds. In the absence of news from the outer 
world, the affiurs of their immediate neighbours were naturally of 
absorbmg interest. There was the further fact, that m medieval hfe there 
was very little pnvacy ; except in the case of the castle lord and his wife, 
there were no pnvate rooms for the majority of those attached to his 
service. Hence the contmual references in lync poetry to slanderers and 
backbiters, the Tausengier bee esmolut which the Monk of Montaudon 
counts among his ‘annoyances’; hence also the stress laid upon silence 
and secrecy as an essential part of a lover’s service If two people were 
attracted to one another, a word or a look might become the startmg- 
pomt of rumours vexatious or even dangerous to those concerned If 
the pnntmg press can spread these more widely and certainly, the author 
of them can be more readily identified, and is therefore more careful 
of the consequences. 

The observations on the subject made m the Leys d^Amors^ probably 
represent pubhc opinion m the first half of the fourteenth century 
‘Satire of a pnvate character {mat digz espectals) occurs when, in a 
sirventes or.other work, ill is said of any individual. For no one should 
be mentioned by name m works, nor should composers of satire say 
such words as can be appHed to any particular person. This does not 
mean that people m general may n<?t be satirised, but they should not 
be mentioned by name. Classes and professions may be the subject of 
satire; no one can object to this, as the object of satire is to correct vice; 
an objector is therefore liable to admit his own culpabihty ’ 

^ The patron therefore regarded the jongleur or minstrel as somethmg 
more than an expensive luxury. He could make or mar a reputation; 
he could spread the ftme of his employer; Charles d’ Anjou attempted 
to counteract the unpopularity of his rule m Sicily by employmg Adam 
de k Hale to compose a laudation of 400 hues, the Dit du rot de Sicile. 
Roger of Hovenden relates that Bishop Longchamp, who was chan- 
cellor of England during the absence of Richard Coeur de Lion, hired 
jongleurs to sing his praises in pubhc: ‘hie ad augmentum et famam sui 
nominis emendicata carmina et rhythmos adulatonos comparabat et.de 

I Ed. GafieurAmoult, m, p. 125. 
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regno Francorum cantores et joailatores mimenbns allexerat, ut de 
lUo canerent in plateis et jam dicebatnr ubi<jue, quod non erat tabs m 
qrbe . Henry I threatened to put out the eyes of the captured minstrel 
Luc de la Barre for composmg estrabots satirising the throne. A statute 
of Sarum warns church people against minstrels with their taude, mmo 
verius fraude, and their detractationibus. Family chromcles were also pro- 
duced by jongleurs for their patrons. The exploits of Wilham Longsword 
at the battle of Mansourah m 1250 were recorded m verse 

Ky vodra de doel e de pite oier tres graunt 

De bon Wilham Long-Espee, ly hardy combatant etc. 

The History of Wilham the Marshal, who was regent of England from 
1216 to 1219 and whose long hfe saw many important events in English 
history, was composed by a professional jongleur at the instance of 
Wilham’s eldest son and from materials supphed by him and by others ^ 
The work extends to nearly 20,000 hnes of octosyllabic verse and was 
doubtless written in this form for reatation to a family or any other 
mterested audience. Biography m prose is of later date, as has been said. 

In the case of these lengthy works, it was usual for the author to 
prepare a final copy, well transenbed, finely lUummated and bound, for 
presentation to the patron. This custom seems to have become common 
m France in the fourteenth century, to judge from the number of 
miniatures appearing in manusenpts of that period, which represent the 
author on his knees before his patron, m the act of presenting his work. 
It has been suggested that this cer^ony was equivalent to a formal act 
of pubhcation.3 This may have been true m the sense that the author 
thus abandoned his control of his text, and that anyone was at hberty to 
copy it with the permission of the patron or other recipient. But such 
sumptuous volumes might contain works which had been known to 
the pubhc long before; m 1395 Froissart presented to Eling Richard il 
a copy of all the moral and love poems which he had composed during 
the previous thirty-four years. A public reading before a selected 

1 S, Bentley, Excerpta historicct^ or Illustration of English History, London, 1831* 
p. 64, Jubinal, Nouveau Recuetl, Pans, 1842, n, 339; Fr Michel, Mimiresde Jean, 
sire de Joinvtlk, Paris, 1858, p. 327 

2 See introduction to P. Meyer’s edition, Paris, 1901. 

3 R. K. Root, Publication before Printing, P MX. A. xxvni (1913)* p- wk) 
gives some interesting references to Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
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audience might serve the same purpose of placing the work at « the 
disposal of anyone mterested. 

Much was also wntten at the instance of patrons who seem to have 
had no other motive than an interest in fiction, hterature or history, 
including the narration of their own exploits. According to Wace, 
who wrote his Roman de Rou for Henry 11 of England, lesser personages 
were anxious to secure mention of themselves in such histones: 

Cil ki les gestes escnueient 
E ki les estoires faiseient, 

Suuent aueient des banins 
E des nobles dames beaus duns, 

Pur mettre lur nuns en estoire, 

Que tuz tens mais fust de eus mcmoire ( 11 . 145-150 ) 

It may have been that the jongleur regarded the satisfaction of such 
vanity as a source of income for himself; from the patron he would 
naturally expect a reward. Wace was followed by Benoit de Samte- 
Mature, who also wrote for Henry 11 and dedicated his Roman de Troie 
to Eleanor of Pomers. So Chretien de Troyes wrote for Mane de 
Champagne; Gautier d’ Arras for Count Tlnbaut V of Champagne, and 
many other cases might be mentioned. 

To wnte a lamentation upon the death of a patron was also among 
the tasks of the jongleur or troubadour. Among the Provencal trouba- 
dours, this lamentation or planh was a recogmsed hterary genre. 
Northern France produced many e«amples; among the subjects were 
Louis Vin, William of England, Louis IX and other lesser figures; 
Rustebuef wrote laments on the kmg of Navarre, the count of Poitiers 
and the count of Nevers. Thus the jongleur, among other functions 
now regarded as the busmess of the press, performed that of wntmg 
6bituary notices. 

Tho Puy was an institution which enabled jongleurs to meet and 
exchange ideas and information. The earliest Puy known to us existed 
in the South of France and was that m which the troubadour Monk of 
Montaudon acted as judge: ^e fo faitz seigner de la cort del Puoi Sta 
Maria, e de dar Fesparvier. Lone temps ac la seignoria de la cort del 
Puoi, tro que la cortz se perdet/ This meeting was primarily a tourna- 
ment, at the condusion of which poetical competitions were held;;^ it 
appears to have lasted for some years, as reference is made to it by other 
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troubadours; and as Velay, the place of meeting, was in the pc^session 
of Robert I of Auvergne, a well-known patron of troubadours, he may 
TXrell have been the founder of it. When Northern France began to 
imitate troubadour lyric poetry, and the taste for it had caught the 
bourgeois class, Puys were formed m many towns, Pans, Arras, Amiens, 
Rouen, Abbeville and others, retaining the name and dedication of the 
original institution. One was also formed m London by the foreign 
merchants resident or visiting the town. The character of these Puys 
vaned between that of a guild and of a confraternity; the Paris Puy was 
a guild, mamtained with the object of preventing wandering jongleurs 
from practismg their art m Pans and cutting into the home market; 
other Puys included bourgeois amateurs and, besides cultivating poetry, 
were m the nature of bunal clubs or mutual benefit societies. But the 
perfonnance of poems in competition formed a regular part of their 
proceedings.^ No doubt jongleurs were able at these meetmgs to ex- 
change information for then mutual benefit; and interchange of items 
from their repertoire would mean a wider circulation of poetical works. 

In the early middle ages the production and distnbution of books 
was chiefly earned on by monastic establishments; copyists and book- 
dealers working on their own account were not numerous.^ Peter of 
Blois was outbid for a parcel of law books which he attempted to secure 
from a Paris dealer about 1170. Universities controlled the book trade 
with more or less stringency m the interests of their pupils ; this organisa- 
tion was closer at Pans than elsewhere, probably as a result of the large 
number of students who resided 3 iere. In the fourteenth century the 
book trade included stationers or writers, booksellers, pardbmait 
makers, iHimiinators and binders. One concern might combine two 
or three of these avocations. The stationer, so called from the fret that 
he had a settled place of business and did not travel i&om town to towr^ - 
was the medieval counterpart of the modem printer and publisher; 
managed the copying of books and employed illuminators to decorate 
them and binders to finish them when required. The bookseller 
(Ithrams) sold books or lent them on hire; with this business he might 
combme the functions of the stationer. The members of this trade were 
in the position of university officials; they were formally licensed, took 
an oath to observe university regulations and enjoyed a monopoly 

i Most of the references oA this subject are g^cn by Wattenbach, Das 
Sdmjimsm im Mmlaber, Leipzig, 1S75, 
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which outside traders could not infringe. As a guarantee of respect- 
abihty, they had to pay caution money, which might be as much as 
^200, a very considerable sum m those days As university ofEcials, 
they were exempt from mumapal junsdiction and taxation, and had 
their place in university processions and public functions. They were 
not allowed to engage m other trades or professions, except those of a 
literary character — ^notary, advocate or clenc, in Italy reference is made 
to them as btdelU The btdellus was a pubhc ofScial who acted as town 
cner, or huissier, m support of the dignity of the muniapahty; hence 
probably our university Esquire BedeU 
Books were very expensive, and from the thirteenth century onward 
the supply never seems to have equalled the demand Hence the object 
of a university was to secure the necessary supply of books for its 
students at the cheapest possible rate. The organisation descnbed was 
not suddenly imposed upon the trade by the imiversity ; it was of gradual 
growth, emended from time to time in order to secure the object in 
view. The books required by students were almost entirely concerned 
with law and theology; the fact that monastic establishments did not 
usually copy law books, and were in many cases forbidden to do so, 
gave a stimulus to outside production which became a pubhc trade 
The universities were not concerned with contemporary belles-lettres, 
and producers and sellers of these were probably not interfered with, 
as they did not mj&mge the monopoly of legal and theological pubhca- 
tion. The stationer who wished to issue a book was obliged to submit 
it to the university officials, who saw that it was correct and complete 
and fixed the price of sale. If this regulation may be regarded as con- 
taining the germ of copynght law, it was one which protected the 
purchaser, did nothing for the vendor, except to restnct his profit, and 
entirely disregarded the existence of the author. The bookseller would 
not buy unwanted copies, for, if he did, he could sell them only at the 
taxed price; if he moved elsewhere, he was obHged to leave his stock 
for his successor, presumably at a valuation. His real profits were gained 
from the lending of books upon a monetary deposit. Poor students 
who could not buy a text would pool their resources and biiy or hire 
one for their use during a university session. Books were also lent in 
sheets, peciae^ and the copying of these or of whole books by students 
was a practice both regular and encouraged. Public and, under con- 
ditions, monastic hbraries were also accessible for study or for copyists- 
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During the two centuries before the invention of printing, indepen- 
dent booksellers increased m number. Richard of Bury, the author of 
Phlobtblon and bishop of Durham, bought books in France, Germany 
and Italy; he spoke eloquendy of the advantages of Pans for the book 
collector : ' ibi virens vindarium universorum voluminum ’ In England 
the book trade was more independent of the universities than on the 
continent; the London stationers had formed the inevitable guild by 
1403, and had estabhshed themselves m the vicinity of St Paul’s, where 
they remamed until German barbarism recendy destroyed their estab- 
lishments. It was to such booksellers that customers would go who 
wanted hterature other than law or theology, and the demand for such 
hterature grew steadily, as it was bound to do with the spread of 
education. Even theologians and lawyers require some relaxation; as 
the middle classes mcreased in wealth and importance, they discovered 
the necessity of education for busmess purposes and saw that their 
children were taught to read and wnte; so a demand for popular 
hterature became steadily more general. Book pnces were also lowered 
by the discovery of rag paper, and the invention of mechanical means 
of reproduction was the natural sequel. A very cursory examination 
of early incunabula will show that the printer did his best to re- 
produce the text in manuscript form; there will be no title nor tide- 
page, the scnbe’s abbreviations will be reproduced, his proportion of 
text to margm observed and so on. There is some reason to beheve that 
the pnmitive printed text was regarded by the reading pubhc with a 
certam contempt, as electro-plate S considered in comparison with 
silver. Fashions change and many incunabula are now more expensive 
than any existing manuscript of the text which they reproduce. How- 
ever, these are matters concerning the history of the printed book, and 
our subject ends where this history begins. 



CHAPTER Vn 


CONCLUSION 

F ew historians would care to contest Bacon’s statement that the 
inventions ofprmting, gunpowder and the manner’s compass have 
changed the form of civihsation, and all would probably agree 
that he placed these inventions in the order of their relative importance 
While much has been wntten upon the importance of pnntmg as 
accelerating the diffusion of culture and knowledge, few attempts have 
been made to contrast the mental attitude of the scholar and the hterary 
man in the ages before pnnt with that of the readmg and wntmg pubhc 
when print had superseded manuscnpt as a medium for commiinicating 
ideas. The difference is that between the medieval an’d the modem 
world. Book collectors have agreed to regard 1500 as the date after 
which incunahula begm to lose their ^caraty value and their mterest 
as illustrating the development of the pnntef s art This choice of date 
is arbitrary and somewhat misleading; pnntmg began later in some 
countries than in others, and in Spam, for instance, the dividmg Ime 
might be placed some thirty or forty years later. But in 1492 Columbus 
made his great voyage, m 1494 Charles VIII mvaded Italy, m 1500 
Copernicus was lecturing m Rome, Erasmus and Luther were at work 
and in 1521 die Diet of Worms was held, while m the previous year 
Magelha^ had circumnavigated the globe. In the effects of such events 
the difference between medieval and modem is apparent, in die enlarge- 
ment of oudook upon the world and the interpretation of man’s place 
and powers in it. That extension of view would have unfolded much 
^ more slowly than it did, if the pnnter had not already been at work for 
half a century. 

What picture, then, can be drawn of a man of letters, of his culture 
and capaaty in medieval times? As a text, we may take the eulogy 
composed by Guittone d’ Arezzo,^ who was bom about the middle of 
the thirteenth century: 

Tu frate mio, vero bon trovatorc 
in piana e’n sottile rima e chiara 

I Monaa, Ctestmazla Jtdkmj p. 184. 
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e m soavi e saggi e cliari mom, 

Francesca lii^ua e Proensal labore 
piu de rAr(e)tiiia h bene in te, che chiara 
la parlasG e trovasn m modi totd. 

Such a man would have read but little and that htde very slowly, in 
comparison with modem emdition, but his memory was neither over- 
loaded nor impaired; he could not comfort his soul with the reflection 
that facts and dates were to be found in books of reference within reach 
of his arm. He probably knew such of the Latin classics as were then 
available, had studied the precepts of the medieval rhetoricians and 
could compose in the simple or obscure and difficult style, with obvious 
or far-fetched rimes. He knew both French and Provencal, had doubt- 
less read or heard the best known epic and lyric poems, and, like many 
of his compatriots, could produce a roman dUuenture in French of a sort, 
and a love song in conventional Provencal. But Ae choice of language 
was decided for him, as was the ‘choice of style, by the nature of the 
subjectrmatter, and if he wished to compose, free from Ae need of 
keeping a wary eye upon rules and conventions, his native dialect 
offered a freer scope. He possessed no final standard of linguistic 
sAolarship, m our sense of Ae term; no language m which he dealt had 
been finally stabilised; his only standard of correctness was current usage 
and his only purpose to mterest or amuse his hearers. His knowled^ 
of Ae historical past was confused wi A legendary and frbulous elements, 
and his knowledge of current events was denved from hearsay, local 
gossip, or ^ 

Joglan de moutas mameras 
Que tot jom van per las canaras 
Cantan, trepan e baorden, 

E van bonas novas dizen 
B hs proessas e las guerras 
Que son faichas en autres terras,^ 

he happened to have access to official and governmental cirdes. 
SuA a nian probably Ad not expect fame or more than temporary 
profit from’ any work that he might produce. The auAor, in medieval 
times, was htde accounted of. The great bulk of narrative ^try remains 
anonymous; Ae lyric poet had more chance of esta bli s hing a personal 

I Jmjk^ ei Brener, Gottn^en, 1925, B. 3077 ff. (date, 1225-30)* 
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reputation, because his jongleurs would advertise his name and because 
of the personal appeal in much that he wrote But, in general, the 
medieval pubhc was not gready mterested m the personahty of "the 
author. Modem ideas on this matter are m direct contrast with those 
of medieval days The name of a well-known author is now regarded 
as a guarantee of the kind of book that may be expected from him; 
his style and mode of dealmg with his subject are regarded as a revelation 
of his personahty and readers are attracted as much by his manner as 
by his matter In the same way, theatre-goers are mterested qmte as 
much m the actors who perform a drama as m the play itself. 

The medieval listener had a greater respect for form than for author- 
ship. The rules for telhng a story had been laid down by the rhetoncians 
and the composer of narrative poetry was expected to conform to them. 
The lyric love poem was based upon a principle of tnpartition, as 
expounded by Dante in the De Vulgan Eloquentia, and this pnnciple 
could not be ignored. But, provided that these fundameiital rules were 
observed, the author had free scope for his imagmation and ingenuity. 
He could compheate his tale with madent and episode or adorn his 
lync with ingemous turns of expression and unusual rimes. But gemus 
could not run wild; poetry was a science and mspiration could not 
replace training and practice Few compositions have gamed more 
appreaation m modem times than Aucassm et Nicolette; but this chante-- 
fable is unique of its kind, and if we ask why it was not imitated, the 
answer may be that imitations of it have perished; but it is also possible 
that such a departure from the noorm was not appreciated by medieval 
conservatism. 

Somethmg of the same spint is apparent m medieval architecture 
A cathedral must have certam essential features demanded by use and 
purpose; certam laws of structure must be observed by the builders, if 
the edifice is not to collapse. But withm these hmits great freedom of 
design was possible; the Gothic architects could revel m tracened win- 
dows, lofty decorative arches, ranks of crocketed pinnacles, elaborate 
mouldmgs and carvmgs, decoration in glass and stone. It is more than 
a comadence that the same spint can be observed m Gothic senpt, 
which was almost umversally employed by senbes for some three cen- 
turies, and was evolved from the Caroline mmuscule durmg the later 
years of the twelfth century. The fundamental requirements for a senpt 
are legibihty and economy of space, in view of the expense of parch- 
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ment. These needs were fairly met by the Caroline script, but scnbes 
began to improve it; hooks, flourishes and other adornments became 
fashionable and evenmaUy produced the angular Gothic, not nearly so 
legible as the Caroline, but more pleasmg to the eye in the earnest 
consistency of its style and the compactness of its hne. The Renaissance 
produced the humanisnc mmuscule, and the adopnon of it by the 
printers eventually overpowered the Gothic; but Gothic held its ground 
for a considerable time and is not yet out of use m Germany. 

These artistic tendenaes were consistent with the pohncal and reli- 
gious philosophy of the middle ages. It was a philosophy based upon 
a behef in the principle of harmony which an earthly society may 
maintain by faith in God and by the pursuit of righteousness, the active 
pnnaple of harmony. This prinaple was held to operate in the physical 
as well as the moral world; plague and famine, storm and tempest were 
signs of disharmony in man as well as m nature, an evil resulting from 
human disregard of a law which was natural, because it was also divine. 
This idea of an ordered universe, m which moral and physical law were 
mterconnected, provided as much room for vanety of rehgious ex- 
penence as the architect or the poet enjoyed in his particular sphere; 
if he violated or neglected the fundamental prmaples of his art, con- 
fusion would result, and, if human pnde or selfishness outraged the 
divme and natural pnnaple, physical calamity would follow moral 
tfansgression. Hence it was the business of authority to mamtam this 
prinaple of harmony between the^hysical and the moral world, the 
human and the divme ; ‘ propter cjuod opus fuit homini duplia directivo, 
secundum duphcem finem: scilicet summo Pontifice, qui secundum 
revelata humanum genus pcrduceret ad vttam aetemam; et Imperatore, 
qm secundum philosophica documenta genus humanum ad temporalem 
felicitatem dingeret\^ 

I Dante, De Momrchia, ad fin. 
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^icclieval Dterature, wntten to be recited and pnimtive in character, naturally 
preserved certain syntactical mannensms wbch were elmnnated in the course 
of progress towards hterary style, a process accelerated when individual reading 
be^me an amusement and the age of printing began. Early language is mchned 
to avoid subordinate clauses; the elaboration of the Ciceronian period is but 
htde attempted, for the reason that auditors with acoustic, but with no visuahsing 
capacity, are hkely to lose the thread of a lengthy sentence, unless it is presented 
to them in co-ordinate clauses. Hence we find loosely constructed sentences, 
cither united by overworking the useful particles que and si, or put together 
without connection (asyndeton) m the assurance that the tone and emphasis 
given by the reater will secure comprehension of the author s meaning. Pttet 
Ven prent, ne poet muer nett plurt, is eqmvalent to a prinapal followed by a 
consecutive clause: ‘such gnef comes over him, that he cannot help weeping ^ 
and the hearer will msonctively draw this conclusion. If this possibihty is 
doubtful, €t may bo used to mark the prmapal clause: 

Que tan Tam de bon coratge, 

c*ades soi entredormitz 

et ab Im ai guidonatge. (Pcire d*Alvemhe,) 

‘For I love him so dearly that at once I fall asleep and I have his presence', 
ie. as soon as I fall asleep, etc. 

Tantost con la lux mostra, e cascuna s'estent. 

{Vida de Saint Honorat,) 

‘As soon as the saiut shows the serpents the cross, then each of them is stretched 
out dead.* Editors who attempt to amend this use out of existence probably 
^ regard it as an archaism ; but it is common enougk The Latin simul ac, translated 
‘as soon as*, is a parallel case (cp. also Fors et, Virgil, Aen. n, 139, ‘there is a 
chance that*, i.e. ‘probably*), 

Que can be used to mdicate a causal, concessive, consecutive or foal conr 
nection; if ambiguity is likely, can be qualified, per jwe, abans que, tro que^ 
etc., but the reader or audience are often left to interpret the connection for 
diemselves. Si as adverb (Lat, sic) is also loosely used; it may emphasise the 
subject of a sentence; h pescoms si avia moiller, ‘the viscount, he h^ a wife’; 
la mattes si fogmtils ham, ‘dbe monk, he was of noble birth*. It may be used as 
adversative: 

mats regina vera 

no sai d mon, c si n*ai mainta qtusta. (Feirc Vidal.) 
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A truer queen I know not m the world, and yet I have sought many a one/ 
It may mark the apodosis of the sentence: 

SI mon cor sabia, 
s’era la peier qu’el mon sia, 

SI. I pcnna de mi merccs. (Amanieu de Sescas.) 

If she knew my heart> if she were the worst woman that there is in t h e world, 

would come upon her.^ In such phrases as the adjurations 

SI m atut Dhus; st te veyas logrado,^ usage has ol^cured the dtferoice between 
Ladn st and sic. 

This tendency to the use of asyndeton diminished, as the language became 
more hterary and a system of connecting pamdes was developed. The history 
of dedension might be traced as proceeding under similar influences. We often 
read in. the introduction to a thirteenth-century text, ‘declension is neglected", 
a feature which becomes more pronounced as time goes on. ‘Neglect" was due 
to the fact that noun inflexions were not always wntten, unless they were meant 
to be heard; the author had no respect for visual grammatical accuracy as sudi; 
he wanted to be understood and any method of securing this end commended 
itself to him. When the discovery was made that clarity and emphasis could be 
obtained by the use of prepositions followed by the accusative case, the original 
system of noun declension was doomed. 

The inconsistency of tense usage in narrative passages may be explicable upon 
the same prmaples. Take the passage quoted by Foulct {Petite Syntaxe^ 1919* 
p, 159; La Chastelaine de Vergi, 11 . 728 ff.): 

Dedenz une ^rderobe etiire 
ou une puedete estoit 
qui aus picz du lit se gisoit^ 
mes de ne la veoir. 

El ht s'est lessie cheoir 
la chastelaine mout doicnte; 
iluec se plaint et se demente, 
et dist: ^Ha I sire Diem, merd V 

The salient points in the narrative are that the chatelaine entered the room m a 
state of great distress; these are described in Ae Resent tense in order to bring 
Ae scene direcdy before Ae imagination of Ae audience The imperfect tenses 
are quite natural, as is Ae ptetente m Ime 4. The compound tense is used to 
emphasise Ae action preliminary to A© aa of weeping; possibly Ae rcatcr 
went Arough Ae action himsdf. The preterue in the last line starts a &eA stage 

I Libro de Apohnio, 409 c. 
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in the action, explanatory of the descnption previously given. In other words, 
we have to consider what points the reater wishes to impress upon his audience, 
and what means he might have employed to secure his end, if we are to under- 
stand his use of tenses. Foulet^s comment, ‘ on parait surtout chercher la van^te’, 
IS equivalent to giving up the problem as hopeless. If we regard such poems 
as mtended for our pnvate armchair reading, the problem ts hopeless 
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Further examples of hre m the sense of *to read aloud’, whether to oneself or 
to an audience, which also are evidence of hteracy or ilhteracy, are the following: 

La Vie Semt Edmund le Ret, poeme anglo^normand du Xlle siecle, par Denis 
Ptramus, ed. H. Kjellman, Goteborg, 1935, U. 43 ff. 

E si en aiment mult Tescnt 
E hre le funt, si unt debt, 

E SI las font sovent retreire. 

Les lais solent as dames pleire, 

De joie les oient e de gr^. 

In Beroul’s Tristran, the letter to King Mark, offering reconcihation, is wnttcn 
by the hermit Ogrin ( 1 . 2428), its content being dictated by Tnstran. The king 
IS unable to read it and the chaplam is called upon: 

Dan chapelain, hsiez le bnef, 

oiant nos toz, de chief en chief, (1. 2547.) 

The chaplam is also ordered to wnte ^ answer: 

Li rois son chapelam apele: 

‘Soit fait ost bnef o mam isnele; 

Oi avez que 1 metroiz.’ (1. 2639 ) 

Letters from Northern Registers, Rolls Senes, London, 1873, p* I021 

Quibus litens coram Conaho ejusdem dommi nostn regis lectis et examinatis, 
videbatur eidem Conaho etc. (Date, 1320,) 

Tanquerey, Lettres Anglo-frangaises, p. 153: 

QueUes lettres leues et entendues, il semble a moi etc. (Date, 1330.) 

Ibid, p 160: 

As toutz yceux qe cestes lettres vcrront ou orront, etc, (Date, 1350 ) 

Ihtd. p 99: 

Pour ceo, sire, que vous orrez bones noveles de moun seignur le rey et ma 
dame la reyne, vous fas a saver etc, (Date, 13 li.) 
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And p. 59: 

Sire, JO rescu vostre lettre. . et entendi ben par vos letres ke vus ne avez pas 
^olente de grever les Freres. (Date, 1289.) 

The usual phrase is ‘desirant de oiret savoir de vos nouvcUes’. It is difficult to say 
whether such formulae imply mabihty to read, or to read silently, any more than 
the modem phrase, I have not heard from him for some nme*, meaning, * I have 
had no letter , Or is hear in this modem sense a survival from medieval use ^ 

Such a survival seems to be the use of the terms ‘audit’ and ‘auditor’ with 
reference to the scrutmy and verification of accounts, which have become 
obsolete m modem French and pomt to a time when ‘auditii]^* was as much a 
matter of ears as of eyes. In the treanse of Thomas de Hcclcston, De Adventu 
Mtnorum (RoBs Senes, Monumenta Franctscana, London, 1858, p 8), we find " 
‘acadit ut Prater Angnellus vellet audire compotum fratrum Londoniae, 
quantum sc expendissent infra unum terminum amn, cumque audisset quod 
tarn sumpmose processisset vel sans parca fratmm exhibmo, projeat omncs 
tahas et rotulos, et percutiens seipsum m faaem, exclamavit, “ Ay me captum I ” 
et nunquam postea volmt audire compotum*. Thomas wrote m the latter half 
of the thirteenth century; more than a century later, the same terms were in 
use m Anglo-Norman. Ahce, Countess of Kent, wrote to her ‘audatour* after 
1 397, asking him to examme the accounts of Sir H Mory, clerk of the household 
to her late husband; ‘pur ce que sire H. Mory. . soy purpose pur rendrc son 
accompte de Toffice avauntdit . .c’est assavoir par un an entier, de quel li est 
soulement accomptable, vous mandons cn pnantz que vom vous ordeignez 
d’oier les accomptz del dit sire H. come nostre auditour’ {Anglo-^Norman Letters 
and Petitions, ed, M. Domimca Legge, Oxford, 1941, p. 268). The term ‘countur* 
was also used; see F. J. Tanquerey, ilettres Anglo^ftangaises, Pans, 1916, p 28, 
m a letter of date 1276-82 : ‘au quel jour vmt sire Johan de Lovetot, . .e mustra 
par le counmrs le roy devaunt nus ke le avant dit sire Bones out une buUe 
purchac6.. *. 

In Le Roman du Comte d* Anjou (date 1 3 16, given by the author, Jehan MaiUart), 
where the plot of the story depends largely upon letters written, sent, falsifiedT 
undehvered and forged, evidence on literacy is more copious than usual: 

1 . 3110. Sez lectres fet tantost escnre. 

1. 3241, li chastelainz. a fet unnes lectres escnre, 

1 . 3 396: La contesse . . iinne autre lectre a fet esctire Par un sim frcte diappc- 
1am 

1 . 3576. The count, who is literate, instructs the messenger: ‘unnes lectres 
porteras Bscnptes de ma proppre mam*. 

- 1 3660. The countess ‘fist la lectre effaaer, Puis 1 fist escrire andere Faussement 
en ceste menniere*. 


m CSF 
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L 3921. The Chastelain orders tie executioners to kill the countess and" her 
child On their refusal, ‘tenes, fct il, veez la lectre. Quant il ont la lectre veue 
Nh a cell qui ne tressue D’angoisse etc ' They understand the meaning 

L 4823. The Chastelain demes to the Count that he sent such letters *ne ne les 
fiz faire; j'en puis mon clerc a garant traire Qui lez lectres fist de sa mam*. The 
clerk examines the letter. ‘Ha ’ dist il, male flambe Tarde Qui c’escnpt ! Ce ne 
fiz je pas . SI n*est ce pas ci mon escnpt’ (I. 4854)* 

Thus the heads of a large seigneunal household might or might not be literate ; 
they usually kept a clerk who could do what wnring was needed, and probably 
also kept the estate accounts. 

The poems of Froissart provide some mstances of lire for non-siient reading, 
quotations are from the edition by A Scheler, Bruxelles, 1870 

VEspmitte Amoureuse^ 11 . 696 fi 

Droitement sus Feure de prime, 

S’esbatoit une damoiselle 

Au lire un rommant; moi vers clle 

M’en vmc et h dis doucement. 

‘Par son nom ce rommant, comment 
L’apelieb vous, ma belle et douce?’ 

EUe cloi atant la bouche; 

Sa mam dessus le hvre adoise 
Lots respond], comme courtoise, 

Et me dist: ‘De Cleomades 
Est appelles’; 

VEspinette Amoureuse, 11 . 1287 ff : 

‘J’ai a escnpt une^chan^on; 

Par amours voeiII« le moi lire/ 

Et ma dame pnst lors a nre, 

Qui tost pensa dont ce venoit, 

Et dist* ‘Qa r Quant elle le voit, 

Souef en basset le Hsi, 

De sa bouche nens el n’lssi 
Fors tant, par maniere de glose: 

‘Ce qu’il demande, c’est grant chose !’ 

In line 1288 moi is ‘ethic’, and reinforces par amours: ‘read it, if you please’, 
not, ‘read it to me’, which would be unnecessary, as the speaker was the com- 
poser. Lines I293“4 state that the lady read it with only so much pro'nunaation 
as was needed to make it intelligible to herself 

ta Prison Amoureuse, II. 3421 ff * 

Et quant j’oi leu une espasse 
Le nvret, que nens n’l trespasse. 
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Moult me samblerent en lisant 
Li parler nouvel et plaisant, 

Et SI volontiers les ooie 
Que pamr je ne m’en pooie. 

Ibtd. 11. 3707 S ; 

Le signet rompi, pms les cevre 
Et les bsi de cief en cor 
A ce que puis veoir encor. 

Rose m^escnpt con amis chiers 
Nouvelies que j’oi volencters 
Et qui pas ne font a ccler. 

The Beghards or Bcguines were founded by one Lambert, who was a popular 
preacher m Lidge from about 1167 to 1191; he was known as Te B^gue’, ‘the 
Stammerer , whence the name apphed to his followers. From this name was 
copied the term ‘Lollard’, early m the fourteenth century, which is denved 
from <he Flemish, hllen or luUen, to mutter or mumble. Beghard was soon 
confused witji the Enghsh ‘beggar’, with which it has no connection, and 
ecclesiastics denved ‘Lollard’ from lobum, the tares among the wheat, while 
the unlearned denved it from the English W/, to lounge or sprawl about 
(Deanesly, Lollard Bible, pp. 69-70) Laan writers who r 5 er to die pomt use 
the term rumtnare. It is not easy to see why popular preachers should be charao 
t ensed as stammerers or mutterers , it may be that their habit of reading vemacular 
copies of the scnptures to themselves m pubhc places, without having learnt 
the art of silmt reading, suggested the nickname. 

For non-sdent writmg, Martin Luther gives evidence m his Predigt, das man 
Kinder zur Schule halten solle (1530) : 

Bs meinen wohl ethche, das Schreaberamt sei ein leicht geringes Amt — 
Leicht 1st die Schreibfeder, das 1st wahr ; 1st auch kein Handzeug unter alien 
Handwerken bass zu erzeugen denn das der Schrcibera; denn sie bedarf allem 
der Ganse Fimch, der man umsonst allenthalben genug finder. Aber es muss 
gleichwohl das beste Stucke (als der Kopf) und das edclste Ghed (als die 
Zunge) und das hochste Werk (als die Rede;, so am Menschenleibe sind, huer* 
herhSten und am meisten arbaten. 
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Rimes for the eye or visual nmes are due in part to tradition, preserved by the 
ppnted language. Pronunciation changes, while orthography remains fixed, 
and nmes that once were perfect and are now 6ise are allowal by poetic usage 
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to remain, provided that the tradition is supported by identity of spelling; thus 
Shelley could wnte: 

Lured by the love of the genu that move 
In the depths of the purple sea. 

A further excuse is found in the fact that English is a language poor m rimes, as 
compared with many other languages. French is mclined to run to the opposite 
extreme > rimes acoustically correct are banned, if they are orthographicaliy 
difierent: nous — loup, bonte—chantez and the like, though homophonous m 
modem pronunciaaon, are regarded as mcorrect. This is a tradition from pre- 
seventeenth-century pronunciation, when final consonants were sounded; but 
exceptions can be found as early as La Fontaine, and modem poets allow them- 
selves considerable freedom in this respect. 

The controversy upon the value of nme as enhancing or hmdenng poetical 
effect has been gomg on smce Tnssino attacked rime at the outset of the sixteenth 
century. Most French cnacs agree with Voltaire, that blank verse in French is 
a fiulure, because it is indistmguishable from prose. This assertion probably 
refers to reared verse; if unnmed alexandrines were printed as prose, the reader 
would speedily discover the fact; a reatation m a strong ‘sing-song^ manner 
might also betray it. But French, being a langue homotone, cannot do without 
rime, as can languages with a strongly marked stress accent. However, this 
matter and the relation of nme vowels to the musical scale, on which much has 
been wntten, are outside of our subjea. A book which siinmiarises previous 
discussions and adds some new information iS The Physical Basis of Kime^ 
H. Lanz (Stanford University Press, 1931) ; it also contains a useful bibhography 
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Textual criticism, in the modem sense of the term, is usually considered to have 
'"been founded by the work of Karl Lachmann (1793-1851); he was chiefly 
occupied with classical and Old or Middle High German texts, though he also 
produced an edition of the New Testament in 1 842. To the end of the eighteenth 
century critics were employed chiefly in discovering MSS. and in recording 
vanant readings; they were inchned to rely upon the pnnaple that in the 
multitude of counsellors is wisdom and, m the case of Bibhcal hterature, to 
accept any reading supported by a considerable number of MSS , provided that 
it did not contradict theological orthodoxy. This was the only pnnaple that 
governed the cditmg of classical texts; the preface, for instance, of H. At J, 
Munro’s edition of Lucretius describes a state of uncritical muddle which may 
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be regarded as typical of die ages before Lachmann. Lac hmann showed the 
possibility of classifying MSS, in families by noting the variants or mistakes 
common to particular MSS. ; the obvious inference followed, that the antiquity 
of a MS. was an important fector m. the estimate of its evidential value, and rkaf 
the coincident testimony of two diSerent groups was more cogent rlian 
of one. The use of such metaphoncal terms as ‘family' and ‘affinity’ naturally 
suggested the idea of genealogy; and editors were expected to produce a 
genealogical tree, showing their conception of the relations between the MSS. 
m which the works which they smdied had been transmitted, and justifying the 
choice of those MSS. on which the texts were to be basei The principle is 
stated by Wcstcott and Hort m their mtroducuon to the New Testament in 
Greek: all trustworthy restoration of corrupted t^ts is founded on the study 
of their history, that is, of the relations of descent or affinity which connect the 
several documents , . .The use of genealogical evid^ce. . .involves three suc- 
cessive processes. First, the analysis and comparison of the documentary evidence 
for a succession of mdividual vanadons, next, the investigation of die genea- 
logical relations between the documents; and thirdly, the application of these 
genealogical relations to the interpretation of the documentary evidence for 
each mdividual vanation.’ 

These prmaples were, not unnaturally, adopted by the early nineteenth- 
century editors of medieval texts Some of these editors had been brought up 
m the classical tradition; they saw that Lachmann’s methods produced results 
which were logically more defensible than the haphazard method of the previous 
age. But two difficulties became apparent m course of time. A genealogy 
cannot be drawn up, unless the approximate dates of the several documents can 
be estabhshed; here the classical or bi^hcal editor has an easier task than the 
medievalist, because his mvestigations will extend over centuries of time, 
whereas the documents transmitting a medieval work may have an ancestry of 
less than a century; palaeography will help the classical editor to date his MSS. 
to a far greater extent than it will help the medievahst. The classic can certainly 
reply, that the longer a work has been in existence, the greater the corruption .» 
to which it has been liable ; but the difficulties of the medievalist are the same in 
kind, if less m degree. But there is a more fundamental objection; tbi com- 
parison between the genealogist and the editor is in the nature of a fiike analt^y . 
The genealogist is concerned only to show a male hne of descent; females are 
excluded, except for a bare mention of their marriages. In the male line, branches 
can be represented as divergent, but if female lines were represented in no less 
convergence would be possible, other aberrations might rttuk, and the 
genealogical tree would become a confusion rather resembling a bramble-bush. 

A genealogy of MSS. cannot follow a principle of this kind; gmcalogy propo: 
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depends upon the principle of jShation; the connecting link between a group 
of MSS. is mutation, which can hardly be regarded as a principle and is subjected 
to the idiosyncrasies of a succession of scribes. 

This genealogical process was attacked by Joseph B^dier m the preface to his 
edition of Le Lai de TOmhre in 1913 (A.T.F.). Expenence of a large number 
of editions led him to formulate ‘une loi, un peu surprenante, qui pourrait se 
formuler ainsi: Toute entreprise de dassement, passee ou future, des manusents 
d’un texte a conduit ou condmra presque fatalement Top^rateur k les repartir 
en deux Emilies seulement\ He concluded with the inference, ‘on est en pr^ 
sence, non point de fairs rdels de Thistoire de la transmission des textes, mais 
i rordinaire de ph^nom^nes qui se passent dans Tesprit des ^diteurs de textes: 
auquel cas im nombre ind^termin6, mais peut-^tre considerable, d’ediuons de 
nos andens textes sont fondles sur des dassements errones en pame et lUusoires’. 
He then abandoned any classification of the six MSS. at his disposal, not firom 
any difficulty m producing a classification, but because he found it possible to 
produce several, any one of which was as defensible as any other, and Ke notes 
the fact that other editors of repute had abandoned Lachm antics methods, if 
they had not definitely spoken against them. In short, B^dier had the courage 
to say what other competent scholars had already thought. 

At this point, the question was taken up by Dom Henn Quentin {Essais de 
Critique Textuelle^ Pans, i92<5), a Benedictme occupied with revision of the text 
of the Vulgate. He objected to the pnnaple of classification upon the basis of 
common errors; a variant reading is not of necessity an error, unless that term 
IS used in reference to the lost onginal. A distmction must be made between 
the terms ‘ongmal^ and ‘archetype’, a distinction of terms which Bother and 
certainly Gautier do not seem to have consistently observed. A family of MSS. 
determined as such by read^s common to them alone can be referred to one 
archetype, which, however, may be a long distance firom the first original 
composiaon and may have inherited from the work of one copyist a senes of 
variations proceeding, for all we know, from some other family mtervening 
jietwccn the original and die material which has come down to us. ‘Je ne con- 
nais m erreurs, ni ffiutes communes, m boimes m mauvaises lemons, mais seule- 
ment des formes diverses du texte, sur lesquelles, par une m^diode qui s’appme 
sur des staustiques ngoureuses, je ddimite d’abord les families, puis je dasse les 
manuscrits dans Tmt^rieur de chacune d’elles, et enfin les families entre elles. 
De ce dassement r6ulte un canon cntique qui impose pour I’^tabhssemcnt du 
texte une r^le de fer’ (p. 37). The result is a text which is as near to the original 
as is hkdy to be attamed and which is the archetype. Any further corrections 
will depend upon theological, histoncal or aesthetic considerations and must be 
nmked in the edition as such. The ‘iron rule’ is based upon the prinaple of 
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comjpaiing MSS. m groups of three, with the object of chscovenug whether 
any two agree m differing from the third and thus ascertaining which of the 
three may be regarded as mtermediary. The process is much too complicated 
for desenpaon here. Dom Quentm devotes the ninth chapter of his book to 
an examination of the Lai de I Qtnhre on the basis of dhe matenals provided by 
B^dierj the result is a genealogical tree which is identical with fhar proposed 
by B^dier m his edition of 1890 and rejected by him m his edition of 1913. It 
should be noted that Dom Quentin s method profcses to give as much wei ght 
to agreement between MSS. as to differences between them; his demonstration 
would therefore be more cogent, if he had subjected the whole poem to his 
process and not merely 67 lines, of which he omits ume on the ground rhaf they 
do not contain any variation of interest; for his method insists that all variants, 
however small, should be taken into account, except those purely orthographical. 
I do not know whether B(^dier expressed any opimon on thiR demonstration 
At the pnd of his life, he undertook a dose examination of various editions of 
the Chanson de Roland^ which he summarised in a posthumous amde {Romania, 
CCLVI (October 1938), p. 489); here he points out that of the 3998 lines of the 
Oxford MS., some 1700 passages have been called in question and emended in 
different ways by different editors, with the result that ‘ce texte martyr a subi 
environ 5000 operations chirurgicales*. If it is asked how many of these were 
intended not merely to improve the text, bnt to restore the readings of the 
archetype, the number of successes that can be claimed is, in his opinion, twenty- 
five at least, thirty-five at most. 

Thus the modem editor has abandoned the ideal of ‘reconstructing the 
archetype’. There are no fixed rules of procedure which he can follow. The 
number of MSS. at his disposal, the tmount of agreement or disagreement 
between them, the competence of their copyists, the effect of dialectical dif- 
ferences between the copyists, the possibihty of piracy producing divergent 
imitations, these and other considerations oblige an editor to regard each ca^ 
as a special case. In the words of Professor A E. Housman, taken fiom a paper 
read to the Classical Association in 1921, ‘ textual cntiasm is not a sacred mystery.^ 
It is purely a matter of reason and common sense. We exercise textual qjtiasm 
whenever we notice and correct a misprint A man who possesses common 
sense and the use of reason must nor expect to learn from treatises or lectures 
on textual criticism anything that he could not, with leisure and industry, find 
out for hmlsclf. What the lectures and treatises do for him is to save him 
time and trouble by presenting to him immediately considerations which would 
in any case occur to him sooner or later And whatever he reads about textual 
criticism in books or hears at lectures, he should test by reason and commcai 
sense, and rgcct everything wbidbt conflicts with either as mere hocus-p<x:us. 
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Secondly, textual cntiasm is not a branch of mathematics, nor mdeed an exact 
saence at alL It deals with a matter not rigid and constant like Imes and numbers, 
but fluid and vanable ; namely, the frailties and aberrations of the human mju\d, 
and of its insubordinate servants, the human fingers. It is, therefore, not sus- 
ceptible of hard and fast rules. It would be much easier, if it were; and that is 
why people try to pretend that it is so, or at least behave as if they thought so. 
Of course you can have hard and fast rules if you hke, but then you will have 
fiJse rules and they will lead you wrong; because their simphaty will render 
them inapphcable to problems which are not simple, but comphcated by the 
play of personahty. A textual cnac engaged upon his busmess is not at all like 
Newton mvesagatmg the mocons of the planets; he is much more like a dog 
hunting for fleas. If a dog hunted for fleas on mathematical prmaples, basmg 
his researches on statistics of area and density of population, he would never 
catch a flea, except by acadent' They require to be treated as mdividuals, and 
every problem which presents itself to the textual cnac must be regarded as 
possibly umque ’ ^ 

I See also Modern Philology, voL xxvm, Recent theories of textual crtUcism, by 
W. P. Shepard, p. 129, and W W. Greg, p. 401. 
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